Production  figures  for  the  year- 
to-date  indicate  you  are  doing  an 
exceiient  job  in  recruiting  the  num- 
ber of  peopie  recruiting  command 
and  the  Army  need.  They  aiso  indi- 
cate we  are  not  doing  quite  as  weii 
in  one  basic  category  — the  high 
schooi  dipioma  graduate  male.  We 
have  the  tools,  the  techniques,  and 
the  recruiters  to  work  the  senior 
and  HSDG  markets. 

Our  high  school  programs— the 
ones  you  plan  and  execute  in  your 
zones,  stations,  areas,  and  districts 
— are  the  basic  element  in  our  re- 
cruiting success.  The  Army  needs 
more  higher  mentally  qualified  high 
school  diploma  graduates.  You 
knowthe  best  place  to  find,  contact, 
and  enlist  that  young  person  is  in 
the  high  school  — while  that  person 
is  still  a senioror,  at  the  very  least,  a 
rising  senior.  The  Army  has  recog- 
nized that  and  in  addition  to  the 
many  options,  has  given  you  two 
special  toolstodothe  job  — the  two 
year  enlistment  option  and  the  Army 
College  Fund.  No  other  service  has 
these  tools  to  use. 

Read  the  article  on  how  the  re- 
cruiter in  Ohio  has  used  these  tools 
to  his  benefit  (see  pages  14  and 
15).  You  might  want  to  measure 
yourself  by  the  standard  he  has  set, 
because  he  has  established  himself 
as  the  recruiter  presence  in  the 
high  school  — through  integrity  and 
total  professionalism.  You  have  the 
tools,  techniques,  and  training  to 


do  the  same  thing. 

Your  chain  of  command  exists  to 
support  your  efforts  in  the  high 
school.  They  will  help  get  into  the 
high  school,  increase  support  from 
the  rest  of  the  Army  through  the 
Total  Army  Involvement  in  Recrui- 
ting (TAIR)  Program,  and  other  pro- 
grams to  insure  you  have  what  you 
need  to  help  your  high  school  sen- 
iors Be  All  They  Can  Be  through  an 
Army  enlistment. 

High  school  recruiting  takes  a 
lot  of  work  and  a lot  of  energy.  High 
school  seniors  — the  kind  of  en- 
listees your  Army  needs— take  more 
time  than  any  other  kind  of  enlist- 
ment. The  rewards  to  you  in  getting 
better  soldiers  for  our  Army  are 
worth  the  extra  effort. 

We  need  to  spend  better  time  in 
our  schools.  We  need  to  get  more 
seniors  from  the  high  schools.  We 
need  to  enlist  more  of  the  critical 
market. 

You  have  the  tools,  techniques, 
and  training. 

You  can  do  the  job. 

You  know  what  is  expected. 

Your  Army  is  looking  to  you  be- 
cause 

THE  ARMY  STARTS  WITH  YOU! 


Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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A million 
dollar  idea 
to  meet 
a million 
dollar  goal 


Story  & Photo 
by  SFC  Rick  Hayeland, 
Nashville  DRC 

Suppose  you’re  an  Army  recruiter 
who’s  been  invited  to  participate  in  a 
high  school  career  day.  You  know 
that  it  means  competing  with  colleges 
and  businesses  to  get  your  message 
across. 

So  how  do  you  make  your  message 
stand  out  from  all  the  others? 

That  was  the  problem  facing  two 
Nashville  DRC  recruiters  recently 
when  they  were  invited  to  a career 
day  at  White  County  High  School. 

But  it  didn’t  take  SFC  Jerry  Moore 
and  SSG  Lee  Waters  of  the  Cookeville, 
TN  recruiting  station  long  to  answer 
the  question. 

According  to  Moore,  the  answer  is 
simply  a three  dimensional  display  of 
what  the  Army  has  to  offer  qualified 
applicants  through  the  Army  College 
Fund  ( ACF)  Program. 

“Usually  at  these  career  days,  the 
services  are  given  three  minutes  each 
at  the  end  of  the  opening  presentations 
and  then  we  set  up  a table  in  the 
library  while  the  colleges  and  busi- 
nesses set  up  in  the  cafeteria,”  Moore 
said,  adding,  “It’s  no  surprise  that  last 
year  we  had  three  people  come  to  our 
table  during  the  career  day.” 

But  Moore  said  they  came  prepared 
this  year. 

The  day  began  with  Moore  and 
Waters  meeting  the  county  sheriff  in 
front  of  the  school.  A briefcase  was 
produced  and  the  sheriff  handcuffed 
it  to  Moore’s  wrist.  The  sheriff  then 
escourted  the  recruiters  into  the  as- 
sembly hall  where  the  day’s  opening 
speeches  would  be  made. 

When  it  was  the  Army’s  turn  to 
speak,  Moore  made  his  comments 
short  and  to  the  point. 

“Last  year  the  Army  tested  213 


seniors  at  White  County  using  the 
Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery  (ASVABJ.  Sixty-one  of  them 
scored  50  percent  or  better,”  he  told 
the  audience. 

“Those  61  had  the  chance  to  share 
in  more  than  one  and  one-fourth  mil- 
lion dollars  which  they  could  have 
used  to  go  to  college  or  a vo-tech 
school. 

“Not  one  of  them  chose  to  get  their 
share,”  Moore  added. 

At  that  point  the  sheriff  unlocked 
the  handcuffs  and  Moore  and  Waters 
began  stacking  up  bank-wrapped 
bundles  of  money. 

The  noise  from  the  audience  rose  as 


At  that  point  the  sheriff 
unlocked  the  handcuffs 
and  Moore  and  Waters 
began  stacking  up 
bank-wrapped  bundles 
of  money. 


the  students  watched  the  Army  re- 
cruiters pile  21  stacks  of  money,  each 
bundle  wrapped  in  a $100  bank  wrap- 
per. The  stacks  looked  real  because 
the  bills  they  saw  were  real. 

“This  is  what  today’s  Army  can 
offer  you:  $20,100  to  use  toward  col- 
lege. I represent  the  only  service  here 
that  can  make  that  offer  to  you.  Come 
see  me  today.  I’ll  be  in  the  library.” 

The  White  County  High  School 
episode  happened  last  November  and 
from  that  career  day  Moore  and  Wa- 
ters and  their  “Million  Dollar  Pile”  (as 
it’s  come  to  be  known)  have  produced 
23  solid  leads,  nine  of  which  have 
already  joined  the  DEP. 

Of  course  what  the  students  didn’t 
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know  is  that  only  the  top  and  bottom 
bills  from  each  bundle  are  real.  The 
remainder  is  play  money.  Even  know- 
ing that  doesn’t  stop  the  interest. 

“People  call  me  at  the  station  or 
stop  me  on  the  street  and  ask  me  about 
the  million  dollars,”  Waters  said,  ad- 
ding, “One  thing  will  lead  to  another 
and  pretty  soon  they’ll  be  at  the  station.” 

The  “Million  Dollar  Pile”  has  been 


a great  attention- getter  for  the  Cooke- 
ville recruiters.  They  have  used  it 
many  times  since  that  first  trial  at 
White  County  High  School.  It’s  also 
given  them  another  idea. 

“We  want  to  ‘sell’  $1  million  of 
Army  College  Fund  money  during 
Fiscal  Year  1982,”  Moore  said. 

It’s  evident  that  the  two  recruiters 
will  meet  their  goal.  From  October  to 


May,  they  had  sold  about  $720,000 
worth  of  Army  College  Fund  benefits 
and  the  total  is  still  climbing. 

“Most  of  our  ACF  applicants  have 
already  earned  their  E-2  stripes  be- 
cause of  referrals,”  Waters  said.  “The 
Million  Dollar  Pile  is  the  kind  of 
gimmick  that  really  grabs  people’s 
attention  and  gives  us  the  chance  to 
get  our  message  across  to  them.”  5" 


A million  dollar  idea  is  what  SSG  Lee  Waters  (left)  and  SFC  Jerry  Moore  use  to  promote  the  Army  College  Fund.  The  recruiters  plan 
to  sell  $1  million  in  ACF  benefits  this  fiscal  year. 
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Cincinnati  recruiters 
take  lead  in  anti-drug 
abuse  action 


Story  & Photos 
by  Bob  Lessels 
Cincinnati  DRC 


The  story  is  tragic  and  all  too 
common. 

The  phone  rings.  A young  mother 
answers.  It’s  the  emergency  room  of 
the  city  hospital.  Her  child,  she  is 
told,  has  overdosed  on  drugs.  Some 
maniac  gave  her  sixth-grader  a pos- 
sibly lethal  supply  of  speed  and  now 
the  child  is  barely  clinging  to  life. 
Hurt,  stunned,  angry,  confused,  she 
races  to  the  medical  facility,  not 
knowing  if  her  child  will  be  alive 
when  she  arrives. 

Thoughts  fleet  through  her  mind  as 
she  drives.  Who  would  give  speed  to 
an  11-yeai^old  child?  Drug  abuse  is 
supposed  to  be  a high  school  problem, 
how  can  grade-school  children  be  in- 
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volved?  Why  didn’t  someone  warn 
her?  Why  didn’t  someone  warn  her 
child? 

Arriving  at  the  hospital,  she  is 
stunned  by  the  answers  she  receives 
from  the  doctors  and  police. 

Who  gave  her  child  the  drug?  A 
classmate,  too  young  and  inexperi- 
enced to  know  the  dangers  of  his 
action. 

How  can  grade  school  children  be 
involved?  The  drug  abuse  problem 
has  filtered  down  from  the  high  schools, 
through  the  junior  highs,  and  now, 
even  kindergarteners  are  showing  up 
in  the  grim  statistics. 

Why  wasn’t  she  warned?  Why 
wasn’t  her  child  warned?  Too  few 
qualified  people  to  counsel  the  high 
schoolers,  let  alone  the  grade  schoolers. 

The  young  mother  sits,  trembling, 
in  the  corridor  outside  the  emergency 
room.  Stunned,  hurt,  angry,  confused. 


Why?  Why? 

In  Cincinnati,  at  least,  the  Army  is 
trying  to  provide  some  of  the  answers 
and  a possible  solution  to  the  problem. 

A request  was  recently  received 
from  Dr.  Gene  Troy,  principal  of  Noi^ 
wood  High  School.  “Drug  abuse,”  he 
wrote  to  the  commander  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati DRC,  “is  a growing  threat  in 
the  school  district.  More  than  a 
dozen  high  school  students  have 
volunteered  to  become  drug  abuse 
counselors  in  the  grade  schools,” 
he  said,  “but  nowhere  can  he  find 
persons  qualified  to  teach  the  stu- 
dents how  to  be  counselors.  Can 
the  Army  help?” 

The  plea  was  passed  down  to  the 
DRC  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
staff.  A&SP  personnel  placed  calls  to 
several  of  the  Army  posts  near  Cin- 
cinnati and  struck  paydirt  at  Ft.  Knox. 

The  problem  was  put  to  John  Jen- 
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Mock  interview  and  counseiing  sessions  were  set  up  for  the  student  drug  counseiors. 


kins,  the  civilian  program  director  for 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  at  Ft.  Knox. 
Jenkins  felt  he  and  his  deputy,  Mal- 
colm Howard,  could  help. 

A meeting  was  arranged  between 
the  staff  at  Ft.  Knox  and  Troy  to  work 
out  the  details  of  the  proposal.  With 
the  groundwork  laid,  funds  were  ob- 
tained through  the  TAIR  program  to 
bring  Jenkins  and  Howard  to  Cincin- 
nati to  conduct  a two  day  training  ses- 
sion for  high  school  students  volun- 
teering to  work  as  drug  abuse  counse- 
lors in  the  Norwood  School  System’s 
grade  schools. 

The  use  of  older  students  to  counsel 
younger  students  on  the  dangers  of 
drugs,  according  to  Troy,  can  be  far 
more  effective  than  using  adult  coun- 
selors. The  younger  students  see  the 
counseling  as  a peer  relationship  and 
are  far  more  receptive  to  advice  from 
these  surrogate  “big  brothers”  and 
“big  sisters.” 

As  for  the  teens  receiving  the  train- 
ing as  drug  abuse  counselors,  Jenkins 
explained  the  focus  is  on  helping  the 
counselors  to  first  understand  them- 
selves. They  must  learn  about  the 
dangers  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
first,  and  then  learn  to  master  the 
techniques  for  helping  their  younger 
charges. 

Troy  plans  on  beginning  the  pro- 
gram in  the  grade  schools  by  sending 
pairs  of  high  school-age  counselors 
into  the  sixth  grade  classrooms.  There 
they  will  discuss  values  and  problems. 
“The  aim  is  to  use  role  models  ...  to 
show  the  sixth  graders  that  they  can 
have  successful  and  productive  ex- 
periences in  junior  high  school  and 
high  school  without  using  drugs. 

“This  is  not  meant  to  be  an  answer 
to  the  problem,  but  it  is  a beginning.  If 
there  are  drugs  in  school,  it’s  not 
simply  a school  problem.  It  is  a pro- 
blem that  involves  the  entire  com- 
munity,” Troy  said. 

According  to  Jenkins,  the  premise 
behind  the  Army  program  is  this:  “If 
people,  regardless  of  their  age,  can  be 
made  to  feel  good  about  themselves, 
they  will  not  need  drugs  or  alcohol. 
The  time  to  stop  drug  abuse  most 


effectively  is  before  it  occurs.” 

The  primary  consideration  of  this 
TAIR  event  was  to  provide  a nucleus 
of  teenage  drug  abuse  counselors  to 


help  combat  a serious  problem  in  one 
school  district,  but  the  side  benefits  to 
Army  recruiting  in  the  area  have  been 
tremendous. 
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The  story  of  what  the  Army  is  doing 
to  help  Cincinnati  was  carried  by  the 
three  major  network  television  sta- 
tions in  the  city  and  several  feature 
stories  were  developed  by  the  major 
Cincinnati  daily  newspapers  before, 
during,  and  after  the  classes  were 
conducted.  Drug  abuse  in  the  area 
schools  is  a major  topic  in  the  press 
and  on  the  electronic  media.  The  Army 
was  depicted  as  the  cavalry  riding  to 
the  rescue;  the  good  guys  in  the  white 
hats,  coming  to  save  the  civilians 
threatened  by  a danger  more  insidious 
than  any  band  of  hostiles,  a danger 
which  targets  and  strikes  down 
children. 

About  the  only  negative  question 
directed  at  the  Army  ran  somewhat 
like  this,  “Is  the  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  problem  in  the  Army  so  serious 
that  a full-time  staff  is  required  at 
each  post  to  deal  with  it?” 

The  answer  provided  was  direct 
and  honest.  “The  Army  is  a cross 
section  of  American  society.  The  pro- 
blems found  in  society  are  also  found 
in  the  Army.  The  population  of  an 
Army  post  is  similar  to  a college 
campus,  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  in  their  late 
teens  and  early  twenties  are  the  domi- 
nant factor  on  Army  posts.  The  prob- 
lems faced  by  young  people  on  civilian 
college  campuses  are  the  same  prob- 
lems faced  by  young  soldiers  on  Army 
posts.  But  there  is  an  important  dif- 
ference. On  an  Army  post,  the  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  centers  give  the 
young  soldier  a place  to  turn  for  help, 
a place  where  he  can  learn  to  conquer 
the  problem,  a place  where  the  young 
person  can  turn  his  life  around. 

“People  with  serious  drug  problems 
are  weeded  out  at  the  military  entrance 
processing  stations  and  do  not  get  into 
the  Army.  Persons  with  criminal  re- 
cords related  to  drugs  also  are  pro- 
hibited from  enlisting.  This  leaves  the 
Army  with  the  task  of  treating  the 
young  soldier  who  may  develop  a 
drug  problem  after  enlisting  and  the 
soldier  who  had  a minor  drug  problem 
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before  enlisting  and  needs  help  to  beat 
it. 

“Civilian  industry  and  schools  of- 
ten ignore  the  drug  problem  of  their 
workers  or  students,  either  discharging 
the  worker  if  his  problem  affects  his 
job  performance  or  allowing  the  stu- 
dent to  fail  and  drop  out  of  school. 
The  Army,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers 
to  tackle  the  problem  head-on,  and 
give  the  young  soldier  as  much  help  as 
possible  in  getting  his  life  back  on 
track.” 

The  benefits  of  this  form  of  candor 
have  been  great. 

While  if  s still  too  early  to  effectively 
assess  the  value  of  the  program  re- 
cently completed  at  Norwood  High 
School,  many  benefits  to  Army  re- 
cruiting are  already  apparent.  Access 
to  schools  has  improved  and  a more 
positive  community  view  of  the  Army 
has  been  generated  among  area  leaders 


and  educators.  A positive  rapport  has 
been  established  with  a number  of  key 
student  leaders  in  a very  large  school 
district  and  gratitude  for  the  assistance 
has  been  expressed  by  parents  through- 
out the  school  district. 

More  requests  of  this  nature  are 
expected  to  be  made  as  the  success  of 
this  prototype  program  is  assessed  in 
other  school  districts.  Certainly  two 
long-range  results  can  be  expected: 
the  city  of  Cincinnati’s  children  will 
be  a little  safer  from  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse,  and  the  Army  will  benefit 
over  the  years  in  getting  more  high- 
quality  recruits  who  have  not  taken 
drugs  while  in  school. 

One  aspect  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  will  never  be  evaluated; 
The  number  of  parents  who  will  never 
receive  that  terrible  telephone  call 
from  the  hospital.  J 


John  Jenkins,  civilian  Program  Director  for  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  at  Ft.  Knox 
addresses  a group  of  teens  to  prepare  them  as  drug  counselors. 
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Using  the  Vo-Tech  connection 


“Look  in  the  mirror  every 
morning  and  say,  ‘it’s  going 
to  be  a great  day’  and  it 
probabiy  will  be.  ’’ 


Story  & Photo 
by  Pamela  Johns 
Raleigh  DRC 

“You  can  be  whatever  you  want  to 
be.  Just  set  your  goals  and  work  toward 
them.  You  are  your  only  limitation.” 
That  is  the  advice  that  MSG  Ron 
Helton,  Army  Reserve  Professional 
Development  NCO  at  the  Raleigh 
DRC,  gives  to  high  school  students  in 
his  motivation  speeches. 

Most  of  Helton’s  presentations  are 
to  high  school  students  at  the  invitation 
of  the  local  VICA  chapter.  The  Voca- 
tional Industrial  Clubs  of  America,  is 
a national  organization  of  high  school 
students  taking  vocational/ industrial 
arts  classes.  Helton  encourages  the 
local  recruiters  to  maintain  the  VICA 
connection  that  he  has  established,  as 
it  has  proved  to  be  a good  source  of 
quality  leads.  He  also  speaks  to  other 
civic  organizations  upon  request,  but 
prefers  high  schools.  “I  enjoy  the  kids 
and  like  to  try  to  get  them  to  take 
charge  of  their  lives.” 

Helton  wears  his  dress  blues  for  the 
speeches  and  shows  obvious  pride  in 
his  profession.  His  talk  is  peppered 
with  personal  incidents  from  his  mili- 
tary career.  He  tells  his  audience  that, 
although  he  is  in  the  Army  and  proud 
to  be  before  them  in  an  Army  uniform, 
he  is  not  there  to  recruit  them.  He 
introduces  the  local  recruiters  for  in- 
terested students  to  contact. 

The  motivation  speech  itself  pri- 
marily encourages  students  to  stay  in 
high  school,  get  their  diplomas,  and 
meet  their  teachers  halfway  in  the 


process.  “I’ve  discovered  that  praising 
the  teachers  and  the  work  they  do  and 
encouraging  students  to  appreciate 
them  does  as  much  for  getting  the 
recruiters  into  the  schools  as  anything 
else.  It  builds  positive  feelings,  and 
the  teachers  are  glad  I tell  the  students 
they  need  a diploma  to  get  into  the 
Army,  just  as  they’ll  need  it  for  any- 
thing else,”  Helton  said. 

In  addition  to  the  “finish  high 
school”  message,  Helton  emphasizes 
other  points  such  as  goal  setting, 
taking  advice  without  letting  others 
make  up  your  mind  for  you,  self- 
image,  positive  outlook  and  treating 
everyone  with  respect. 

Following  the  presentation  at 
Ayden-Grifton  High  School,  VICA 
had  a small  reception  for  Helton  at- 
tended by  their  members  and  special 
guests,  including  the  recruiters. 
Ayden-Grifton  has  a studio  for  tele- 
vision filming.  After  the  reception,  a 
student  broadcaster  interviewed  MSG 
Helton  while  the  rest  of  the  class 
performed  the  other  tasks  of  filming. 
The  class  planned  to  submit  the  clip  to 
the  local  television  station.  Helton 
saw  a good  opportunity  and  intro- 
duced the  local  recruiters  to  the 
teacher  and  arranged  for  future 
filmings  with  them. 

“Once  you’re  in  the  school,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  things  you  can  do. 
These  programs  help  me  to  make  con- 
tacts,” explained  Helton,  “and  then 
I’m  able  to  get  the  recruiters  involved.” 
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Story  & Photos 
by  Jimmie  H.  Hartfield 
Jackson  DRC 

To  be  successful,  an  Army  recruiter 
knows  he  must  go  into  the  high 
schools.  That’s  where  he  will  find 
people  who  can  be  trained  to  perform 
technical  jobs.  It  is  particularly 
refreshing  to  work  within  a school 
which  prepares  a student  well  by 
providing  him  with  a quality  educ- 
ation and  excellent  counseling  at  the 
same  time.  Consequently,  this 
student  knows  what  he  wants  out  of 
life,  is  well  prepared  for  it,  and  enters 


the  Army  seeking  to  fulfill  his  goal. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Army  and  the 
enlistee  both  receive  maximum  bene- 
fit from  this  arrangement. 

Staff  Sergeant  Warren  G.  Maynard, 
station  commander  of  the  Grenada 
RS,  Grenada,  MS,  considers  himself 
fortunate  to  work  in  Grenada  High 
School,  which  proves  itself  each  year 
by  continuing  to  graduate  outstanding 
students. 

By  examining  the  school  closely, 
one  is  easily  able  to  detect  why  these 
students  are  exceptional.  Principal 
John  L.  Baker  has  no  qualms  about 


enforcing  the  three  basic  principles 
for  which  the  school  stands.  “First,” 
Baker  said,  “students  have  a right  to 
get  a basic  education  without  intimi- 
dation and  harrassment  from  other 
students.  Second,  teachers  have  rights 
to  teach  without  harrassment  and  in- 
timidation from  students,  and  third, 
parents  have  a right  to  expect  quality 
education  for  their  children.”  Baker 
insisted  that  he  does  not  compromise 
with  anyone  in  fulfilling  these  obliga- 
tions. 

“This  is  necessary,”  Baker  explained 
“because  academics  come  first  and 
we  are  here  to  teach.  We  don’t  have 
time  for  discipline  problems.  Aca- 
demically, our  students  are  second  to 
none  in  north  Mississippi,”  he  con- 
tinued. “Tests  have  shown  that  they 
are  above  the  state  norm  and  they  can 
compete  on  all  levels.” 

Baker  feels  that  “an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a pound  of  cure.” 
Therefore,  each  student  is  given  a 
handbook  the  first  day  of  school  and 
the  handbook  is  taught  for  one  entire 
school  day. 

Questions  from  the  handbook  are 
included  on  the  first  weekly  test.  Since 
students  know  the  rules,  they  are 
expected  to  conduct  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. If  they  do  not,  they  are 
disciplined  by  counseling,  use  of  the 
merit  system,  and  short  term  or  long 
term  suspensions.  The  principal,  who 
has  worked  within  the  school  system 
for  14  years,  said  most  parents  support 
the  efforts  of  the  school  and  work 
closely  with  them. 

Dr.  Gordon  Walker,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  says  he  and  the  Grenada 
Municipal  School  Board  “always  place 
high  demands  on  principals  toward 
developing  a quality  program.”  Baker's 
response  to  this  challenge  can  be  seen 
in  his  leadership  ability  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  staff  to  his  program. 

Garol  Wade  and  Emily  Thompson, 
reputed  by  Maynard  to  be  “two  of  the 
finest  counselors  anywhere,”  spend 
their  time  exploring  opportunities, 
making  these  available  to  students, 
and  counseling  these  students  to  take 
advantage  of  the  available  opportun- 
ities. “We  have  adopted  the  Army’s 
slogan,  ‘Be  All  You  Gan  Be’,”  stated 
Wade.  “We  try  to  assure  that  each 
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child  has  something  to  work  for. 

“Every  effort  is  made  to  give  stu- 
dents a realistic  picture,”  added 
Thompson.  “We  try  to  get  them  to 
concentrate  in  fields  that  have  job 
openings.” 

In  addition  to  teaching  the  basics  in 
academics,  classroom  teachers  also 
try  to  help  students  cope  with  chal- 
lenges of  everyday  life.  “We  try  to 
make  them  aware  of  changes  and  to 
understand  how  these  changes  will 
affect  them,”  explained  Norma 
Crowder,  home  economics  instructor. 

Complementing  the  academic  pro- 
gram is  a vo-tech  center  where  stu- 
dents are  not  only  taught  a trade,  but 
“to  be  leaders,  and  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  public,”  revealed  Freddie 
McClanahan,  automotive  repair  in- 
structor. McClanahan  explained  that 
his  methods  of  teaching  include  having 
a student  take  work  orders  from  those 
who  bring  their  cars  in  for  service. 
The  student  has  to  take  the  person’s 
name  and  address  and  find  out  what  is 
wrong  with  the  automobile.  Most  of 
all,  students  are  brought  into  contact 
with  people  and  are  taught  to  deal 
effectively  with  them. 

One  might  wonder  how  all  of  this 
counseling  and  preparation  affect  the 
students.  Paul  Clanton  is  a recent 


graduate  of  Grenada  High  School.  He 
entered  the  DEP  in  January,  and  re- 
ported for  basic  training  in  June. 

Clanton  enlisted  for  training  as  a 
Morse  code  interceptor  in  military 
intelligence.  He  and  his  friends  have 
been  communicating  for  some  time 
now,  using  secret  codes. 

“There  are  quality  people  coming 
out  of  Grenada  High,”  Clanton  ex- 
plained. 

“Everyone  here  encouraged  me  to 
take  a wide  selection  of  courses  instead 
of  just  taking  requirements.  I am  real 
close  to  the  counselors  ...  I think 
every  student  is.  They  make  you  look 
at  all  possibilities  and  talk  to  each 
student.  Mr.  Baker  is  always  out  in 
the  hall  talking  to  everyone,”  Clanton 
said.  “He  always  suggests  that  you 
look  at  opportunities  from  both  sides. 

“The  assistant  principal  has  also 
given  me  excellent  counseling  and 
both  my  parents  and  other  teachers 
have  instilled  in  me  the  necessity  to 
strive  for  the  best,”  he  added. 

Clanton  is  just  one  example  of  the 
quality  of  students  Maynard  has  re- 
cruited from  the  school.  To  date,  he 
has  enlisted  12  others.  Clanton  said 
Maynard  was  inspiring,  fair  and  help- 
ful. “He  explained  both  sides  of  the 
situation  and  didn’t  try  to  railroad  me 


into  the  Army,”  Clanton  said.  “I 
appreciate  his  honesty.” 

One  might  question  how  high 
school  officials  feel  about  an  Army 
recruiter’s  presence  in  their  high 
school.  “We  have  learned  to  use  re- 
source people  within  our  community,” 
explained  Baker.  “It  is  common  for 
visitors  to  be  in  our  school.  This 
contact  is  good  for  students.  Our  visi- 
tors are  apprised  of  our  rules  and  act 
accordingly.”  Both  counselors  agree 
that  they  “have  more  contact  with 
Maynard  than  they  had  with  any  other 
recruiter  regardless  of  the  service.” 
Proud  of  the  fact  that  35  to  40 
percent  of  Grenada  High  School  grad- 
uates go  on  to  college  directly  out  of 
high  school.  Superintendent  Walker 
added  that  contact  with  military  re- 
cruitiers  is  good  for  the  students  “be- 
cause we  prepare  our  students  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  world  and  to  face 
reality.  With  the  current  economic 
situation,  many  of  our  students  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  Army’s  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  the  oppor- 
tunities to  improve  their  skills.  We 
want  our  students  to  be  useful  and 
productive  and  to  take  advantage  of 
each  opportunity  available.  Sergeant 
Maynard  is  helping  us  to  achieve  that 
goal.”  t 


James  Simmons  takes  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  offered  in  the  vo-tech 
center.  He  is  learning  to  operate  a lathe 
in  sheet  metal  class. 


Instructor  Wayne  Williams  (center)  teaches  drafting  at  Grenada  High  School. 
“Students  these  days  need  drafting  just  to  manage  in  everyday  life,"  he  said. 
Learning  the  art  of  drafting  are  students  Rhodean  Tillman  (left)  and  Everett  Wil- 
liamson (right). 
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Educators  and  Recruiters: 


Story  & Photos 
Marlene  E.  Walker 
Charlotte  DRC 

Take  the  Army’s  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation and  add  continual  urging  by 
Army  recruiters  that  students  “stay  in 
school  and  graduate,”  and  you  have 
the  blueprint  for  the  “Partners  in  Edu- 
cation” concept  between  the  Army 
and  school  officials.  These  plans  got  a 
bit  of  modification  at  the  Charlote 
DRC. 

Sampson  “Sam”  P.  Reavis,  educa- 
tion coordinator  for  the  Charlotte 
DRC,  plans  his  program  to  insure 
that,  reciprocally,  educators  become 
“Partners  in  Recruiting.” 

According  to  Reavis,  the  funding  of 
educator  tours  is  “the  best  money 
spent  by  USAREC  in  terms  of  long- 
range  benefits  to  recruiting.”  And  Sam 
speaks  from  experience:  seven  years 
at  Charlotte. 

“When  I started  organizing  educator 
tours,  I relied  a lot  on  the  individual 
field  recruiter,  because  I didn’t  want 
to  usurp  established  rapport,  but  that 
was  a needless  concern,”  he  said. 
“Each  tour  betters  the  Army  and  the 
recruiter’s  image. 

“To  conduct  a full  tour,  one  with 
few  drop-outs  or  no-shows,  a good 
portion  of  my  time  is  devoted  to  fol- 
low-up with  invitees,”  Reavis  added. 

Charlotte’s  four  recruiting  areas  are 
programed  for  tours  on  a rotating 
basis.  The  appropriate  area  comman- 
der, in  uniform,  always  accompanies 
the  group. 

As  soon  as  tentative  dates  are  co- 
ordinated with  the  selected  Army  in- 
stallation, Reavis  discusses  the  tour 
with  area  commanders  and  then  with 
individual  recruiters.  This  way,  he  is 
aware  of  any  problem  areas  to  smooth 
out  while  in  personal  contact  with 
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Partners  in  recruiting 


Sam  Reavis  (center)  explains  Army  education  programs  to  an  area  commander  and  an 
educator. 


educators  concerned. 

To  fill  a tour,  he  works  to  obtain 
what  he  calls  his  “optimum”  number: 
28. 

School  superintendents  and  local 
boards  of  education  are  his  first  con- 
cern. “A  county  in  North  Carolina 
may  have  up  to  four  boards  of  educa- 
tion,” he  said,  adding,  “I  make  sure  to 
invite  at  least  one  person  from  a board 
of  education.” 

His  success  in  gaining  educators’ 
acceptances  is  rapid  when  superin- 
tendents and  boards  of  education  re- 
commend that  their  educators  take 
the  time  to  attend. 

Educators  who  accept  written  invi- 
tations are  then  sent  a second  mailing, 
instructing  them  to  make  their  reser- 
vations firm  at  the  selected  motel  by  a 
pre-established  deadline,  by  forward- 
ing personal  checks  for  one  of  the 
nights.  It  then  becomes  a simple  mat- 
ter for  Reavis  to  check  on  confirmed 
attendees  by  contacting  the  motel. 

“Having  confirmation  made  through 
partial  pre-payment  is  a sure  way  of 
ascertaining  serious  guests  and  dis- 
couraging last-minute  drop-outs,”  he 
said. 

His  premise  is  that  educators  are 
“Partners  in  Recruiting”  when  they 
are  aware  of  just  what  soldiering  is  all 
about  in  the  1980  s. 

After- action  critiques  by  the  touring 
educators  usually  express  their  amaze- 
ment as  to  the  multitude  of  opportuni- 
ties and  occupational  and  educational 
benefits  offered  to  both  men  and 
women  soldiers. 

A favorite  tour  site  is  Ft.  Eustis. 
Visitors  are  exposed  to  a variety  of 
Army  equipment,  including  a myriad 
of  landing  craft,  boats  and  helicopters. 

“Visitors  to  Ft.  Eustis  are  always 


given  the  red-carpet  treatment,”  Sam 
said.  “The  itinerary  presents  a diver- 
sity of  attractions  with  appeal  for 
everyone,”  he  added. 

At  Ft.  Eustis,  the  visitors  are  first 
greeted  by  the  commanding  general 
who  gives  a briefing  on  the  Army 
Transportation  Center.  Then  they  may 
board  a landing  craft  for  a water- 
borne tour  of  port  operations. 

Educational  programs  offered  to 
military  personnel,  including  the  new 
Army  College  Fund  (the  Army’s  ex- 
clusive addition  to  the  VEAP]  is 
explained  by  the  education  services 
officer.  The  visitors  are  also  scheduled 
to  observe  classes  in  helicopter  repair 
work  where  they  can  speak  with  both 


instructors  and  students. 

Highlights  are  a tour  of  the  trans- 
portation museum  and  a visit  to  Ft. 
Story,  VA  where,  when  possible,  a 
ride  aboard  an  amphibious  landing 
craft  is  planned. 

A luncheon  is  served  to  the  visitors 
in  the  dining  facility  to  demonstrate 
the  balanced  menu  planned  for  en- 
listed personnel. 

Reavis’s  tours  flow  smoothly,  grati- 
fying host  installations  which  prepare 
for  a certain  number  of  visitors  and 
then  see  that  number  arrive  with  him 
in  charge. 

So  far  the  no-show  rate  is  less  than 
one  per  cent,  testifying  to  Reavis’s 
successful  method.  y 
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Administrators 
hold  open  door 
for  recruiter, 
Army  Coliege 
Fund 


Staff  Sergeant  Larry  Painter  makes  frequent  stops  at  the  counselor’s  office  of  Chardon 
High  School  to  discuss  Army  opportunities  with  Counselor  Larry  Baptie. 


Story  by  Rose  L Waldrop 
Photos  by  Jim  Grose 
Cleveland  DRC 

A recruiter,  SSG  Larry  E.  Painter, 
assigned  to  the  Chardon  recruiting 
station  in  the  Cleveland  DRC,  knows 
that  his  relationship  with  the  local 
high  school  administrators  is  a good 
one.  Just  how  good  it  is  was  demon- 
strated to  him  in  a memorable  way. 
The  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote. 

At  a recent  Center  of  Influence 
Function,  one  of  the  guest  speaker’s 
remarks  was  challenged  by  an  edu- 
cator. In  and  by  itself  that  isn’t  very 
newsworthy.  However,  anytime  the 
principal  of  a priorty  high  school 
makes  it  his  business  to  support  a 
specific  recruiter's  high  visibility  in 
his  school,  that  is  very  good  news. 

The  principal  of  Chardon  High 
School,  Dr.  Robert  K.  Faehnle,  related 
one  such  incident  and  how  it  came 
about.  According  to  Faehnle,  the 
speaker  addressing  the  community’s 
educators  said  that  he  did  not  favor 
the  idea  of  recruiters  “roaming  the 
halls”  of  a high  school.  Faehnle,  who 
works  closely  with  Painter,  said,  “I 
made  it  a point  to  talk  with  the  speaker 
after  the  program  because  I disagreed 
wholeheartedly  with  what  he  said.  I 
want  Painter  readily  available.  I want 
to  make  very  sure  that  students  are 
aware  of  and  feel  free  to  explore  all 
their  options.  Painter  is  treated  here 
as  a college  representative  pursuing 
his  business.  He’s  well  known  in  the 
school  and  in  this  community.  Not  all 
military  services  have  an  open-door 
here,  we  have  to  protect  the  kids  from 
being  blind- sided.” 

Painter’s  rapport  with  students  and 
educators  alike  has  created  a coopera- 
tive and  visibly  productive  program  in 
his  school.  His  credibility  resulted  in 
an  invitation  to  address  seven  classes 
and  make  presentations  of  Army  skills 
training  in  the  capacity  of  an  education 
expert. 

“Sergeant  Painter  and  the  guidance 
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counselors  here  have  developed  a 
trusting  and  comfortable  relationship. 
He’s  earned  the ‘green  light’  to  present 
all  viable  Army  options  to  our  students 
because  his  information  is  direct  and 
factual,”  Faehnle  said.  “Our  feelings 
are  that  seniors  can  look  to  the  Army 
for  career  opportunities.  We’re  talking 
vocations  and  economic  security  here,” 
Faehnle  added,  “We’re  very  aware  of 
the  economic  realities  of  these  times. 
Painter  sees  to  it  that  our  seniors 
know  what  benefits  to  expect  from 
the  Army  College  Fund.  Aside  from 
that,  he  informs  them  on  what  they 
can  expect  when  they  get  to  basic  and 
advanced  training.  His  high  credibility 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  DEPs  run 
into  no  surprises  in  training.  He  makes 
it  his  business  to  prepare  them.” 

“What  I do  here  is  to  keep  the 
guidance  counselors  informed  of  any 
and  all  new  training  options,”  Painter 
said.  “I’ve  explained  the  2-year  option, 
the  Army  College  Fund  and  the  wide 
variety  of  skill  training  available. 
Leads  come  from  appointments  I make 
with  senior  students,  sometimes  as 
many  as  four  or  five  in  one  day. 
Counselors  refer  some  of  their  stu- 
dents directly  to  me,  and,  of  course,  I 
use  the  high  school  list.  Chardon 
schedules  ASVAB  and  I’ve  even  been 
provided  with  office  space  for  my 
interviews  with  interested  students. 
The  staff  has  provided  me  with  cleri- 
cal assistance  in  their  desire  to  pre- 
sent their  seniors  with  any  opportunity 
for  continuing  education  and  training. 
They  clearly  understand  that  the  pre- 
sent Army  College  Fund  can  make  it 
possible  for  some  of  their  students  to 
pursue  educational  goals  in  the  near 
future. 

“A  very  important  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  the  principal  and  guidance 
counselors  here  are  working  with 
young  people  who  are  articulate  and 
academic  achievers.  Right  now  they 
have  three  active  candidates  to  West 
Point  and  one  to  Annapolis.  That 
gives  you  an  indication  of  the  academic 


preparation  this  school  provides.  Ad- 
ministrators here  demand  only  one 
thing,  that  I present  all  options  to  the 
students  and  that  I do  so  truthfully 
and  completely.  There’s  no  room  here 
for  ‘information  gaps’,  they  want  the 
whole  story  and  they  want  it  straight. 
It  has  to  be  mutually  beneficial  in 
order  to  work,”  Painter  added. 

Larry  Baptie,  a Counselor  at  Chai^ 
don  H.S.,  is  also  very  supportive  of 
Painter  and  the  Army  College  Fund. 
Baptie  has  been  on  the  faculty  for 
eleven  years.  He  clearly  views  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  as  desii> 
able  alternatives  for  some  of  the  stu- 
dents he  counsels.  At  a recent  meeting 
he  said,  “About  10  percent  of  our 
students  enlist  in  the  military.  If  they 
tell  me  they  have  financial  problems 
that  prevent  their  going  on  with  their 
education.  I’ll  ask  them  if  they’ve 
considered  investing  two  years  of  their 
time  to  secure  college.  I ask  them 


point  blank,  “are  you  willing  to  invest 
two  years  work  in  your  own  future?” 

The  idea  that  their  own  efforts  can 
bring  their  educational  goals  closer 
can  be  a great  motivator.  It’s  not  un- 
usual for  Baptie  to  refer  the  student  to 
Painter  for  the  full  details  of  a two 
year  enlistment.  Baptie  also  cautions 
his  students  to  “get  a guaranteed  con- 
tract and  get  it  in  writing.”  Painter’s 
status  as  an  additional,  on-site  re- 
source person  makes  a referral  part  of 
the  routine  process. 

“If  s a very  encouraging  atmosphere 
to  work  in,”  said  Painter,  “you  don’t 
often  find  an  educational  system  so 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  military 
establishment  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  I really  feel  that  working 
together  we’ve  all  made  mission  with 
integrity.” 

If  s no  wonder  that  Painter’ s right  to 
“roam  in  the  halls”  is  not  only  sup- 
ported, if  s encouraged!  y 

Mrs.  Jean  Strojan, 
Counselor  explains 
to  members  of  the 
faculty  and  SSG 
Painter  that  the  stu- 
dents she  counsels 
are  very  aware  of 
their  needs  for  skill 
training  and  college 
funds.  Painter  ex- 
plained to  the  facul- 
ty just  what  the  Army 
has  to  offer  in  both 
areas. 
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STAFF  SERGEANT  MICHAEL  A.  CYR  has  been  named 
station  commander  of  the  newly  opened  Army  Recruiting 
Station  located  next  to  USAREC’s  command  group  at  Ft. 


Staff  Sergeant  Michael  A.  Cyr 


Sheridan.  The  announcement  was  recently  made  by 

Lieutenant  Colonel  William  H.  Miller,  Commander  of 
the  Chicago  DRC. 

Cyr  comes  to  Ft.  Sheridan  with  eight  years  of  military 
service,  four  of  which  were  with  the  Navy.  He  recently 
completed  the  Station  Commanders  Course  at  Ft.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  where  he  finished  second  in  a class  of  40 
students. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  about  his  new  assignment 
Cyr’s  response  was:  “I  consider  it  to  be  a challenging 
assignment.  I can  learn  a lot  by  being  close  to  the  Chicago 
DRC,  Midwest  RRC,  andUSAREC  headquarters.”  (Rose 
Purkhiser,  Chicago  DRC) 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS  RECRUITER  Sergeant  First 
Class  Jerry  L.  Prather  was  in  an  enviable  position  while 
\he  was  at  the  Raleigh  DRC.  At  the  end  of  December,  1981 


he  had  already  achieved  his  FY  82  Army  Reserve  objective. 
This  gave  him  a percentage  of  233  for  the  first  quarter  of 
FY  82.  This  accomplishment  is  a continuation  of  tradition 
for  Prather.  He  was  the  top  Army  Reserve  Nurse  Recrui- 
ter in  the  RRC  for  FY  81. 

Prather  credits  his  success  to  working  the  local  schools, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
Eastern  Carolina  University,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  his 
office  is  located  at  an  Army  Reserve  unit. 

“Three  quarters  of  the  officers  are  instructors  at  UNC 
and  ECU.  They  help  get  their  students  involved,”  he  said. 
He  conceded  that  even  with  those  contacts,  the  job  is  not 
an  easy  one.  “It  requires  a lot  of  night  work.  You  have  to 
be  very  flexible,”  he  added. 

According  to  Prather,  most  of  the  people  he  enlists  into 
the  Reserves  are  married  and  have  families.  They  want  to 
be  nurses  in  a military  environment  for  the  training,  the 
experience  and  the  pay.  They  also  like  the  opportunity  to 
become  involved  in  teaching  which  being  in  the  Army 
Reserve  offers  them. 

A 16-year  Army  veteran,  Prather  has  been  recruiting 
for  nine  years.  He  has  served  as  guidance  counselor  in 
both  the  Minneapolis  and  Raleigh  DRCs.  In  March  he 
became  an  assistant  area  commander  in  the  Richmond 
DRC.  (Pamela  Johns,  Raleigh  DRC) 


A FORT  KNOX  GENERAL  TOLD  local  high  school 
students  to  be  all  they  could  be. 

Brigadier  General  Isaac  D.  Smith,  Commanding 
General,  2nd  ROTC  Region,  Ft.  Knox,  spoke  to  a group 
of  120  high  school  students  during  a DEP  party  given  by 
the  Elizabethtown,  KY  Recruiting  Station. 

“I’ve  never  met  a general  before,”  commented 
Stokeley  Caine,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  recruiter 
Staff  Sergeant  Randy  Baugham.  However,  that  night, 
Caine  did  meet  a general.  Smith  spent  several  minutes 
talking  with  the  young  people  before  dinner. 

“Be  All  That  You  Can  Be”  was  the  theme  of  Smith’s 
talk.  It  was  the  message  he  used  to  motivate  the  potential 
soldiers  to  do  their  best  in  life.  Throughout  his  speech 
Smith  used  many  examples  of  how  this  goal  had  helped 
him  succeed  in  the  Army. 

After  his  speech  Smith  assisted  Sergeant  First  Class 
Joseph  Warren,  station  commander  of  the  Elizabethtown 
RS,  with  presenting  DEP  T-shirts  to  the  high  school 
seniors.  Smith  also  awarded  PV2  promotions  to  Paul 
Litsey  and  Steve  Conners  for  making  high  school  senior 
referrals. 

The  students  also  got  a sample  of  Army  tradition  and 
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ceremony  when  Staff  Sergeant  Ken  Blair,  USAR  recrui- 
ter from  Bardstown,  KY  was  promoted  to  SFC. 

Keeping  the  best  for  last,  Smith  presented  the  Recruiter 
Ring  to  Louisville’s  Preston  Highway  RS  Commander, 

Sergeant  First  Class  Lynn  Davis.  Smith  explained  the 


Brigadier  General  Isaac  Smith  tells  a group  of  students  at  a 
DEP  party  what  it  takes  to  succeed  in  life  and  the  Army. 


significance  of  the  ring  to  the  students,  and  the  hard  work 
and  diligent  effort  necessary  to  achieve  it. 

This  was  one  DEP  party  where  two  recruiters  received 
more  than  referrals,  and  high  school  students  learned 
first  hand  about  the  Army.  (G.  J.  Hodge,  Louisville  DRC) 

THE  ARMY’S  OLDEST  recruiter  recently  hung  up  his 
badge,  packed  away  his  200  cards  and  retired  after  more 
than  34  years  service  to  the  Army. 

Sixty-five  year  old  Wilburn  King,  who  for  the  past 
four  years  has  been  a Reserve  recruiter  in  the  St.  Louis 
DRC,  retired  in  March.  He  entered  the  Army  in  1941  and 
served  on  Active  Duty  until  he  retired  in  1971.  One  of  his 
many  assignments  was  recruiting  from  November  1954 
until  November  1965  for  what  is  now  Chicago  DRC. 

Recently  King  paid  a visit  to  his  first  recruiting  station. 
“Of  course,  the  station  now  is  across  the  street  from 
where  I began  recruiting,”  he  said. 

King  had  an  interesting  Army  career.  In  1941 , he  was  a 
cook  at  Ft.  Banning,  and  among  his  patrons  at  the  post’s 
dining  facilities  were  then  Major  Generals  Omar  N. 
Bradley  and  George  S.  Patton.  Bradley  then  commanded 
the  Infantry  School  and  Patton  the  2nd  Armored  Division. 

While  at  Banning,  King  also  developed  a dehydrated 


cream  pie  recipe  for  Army- wide  use. 

King  served  in  Korea  with  the  40th,  24th  and  45th 
Infantry  Divisions. 

What  are  his  plans  now?  After  so  many  years  service 
with  the  Army,  “I’m  going  to  play  housemaid  for  a 
while,”  he  remarked.  But,  he  won’t  completely  forget 
about  the  Army.  “I’m  from  Chicago.  So  Til  be  stopping  by 
to  see  the  recruiters  in  my  old  station.”  (MWRRC] 

THOSE  OF  US  LIVING  in  rural  America  without  the 
blessing  of  cable  television  realize  that  we’ll  never  see 
our  favorite  movie  with  fewer  than  17  commercials. 
Many  will  be  about  mouthwash  or  toothpaste. 

Rural  youngsters  grow  up  believing  that  they’ll  never 
even  get  close  to  anyone,  much  less  meet  “Miss”  or 
“Mister  Forever”  if  they  don’t  brush  with  a multi-colored 
fluoride  toothpaste  (also  available  in  mint.] 

With  this  concept  in  mind,  the  Omaha  DRC’s  Fargo 


Moorhead,  MN  Area  Vocational  and  Technical  Institute  stu- 
dent Julie  Beeler  is  the  patient  for  a dental  hygiene  demon- 
stration by  SP5  Allen  Late!  and  SP4  Roxanne  Homman 
from  Ft.  Carson. 

Area  requested  a skill  team  on  dental  hygiene.  The  two 
member  team  of  Specialist  Five  Allan  Latal  and  Spe- 
cialist Four  Roxanne  Homman  arrived  from  Ft.  Carson, 
as  part  of  the  TAIR  program. 

The  two  dental  hygienists  were  very  professional. 
They  brought  training  aids,  slides,  microscopes  and  a 
lucid  presentation.  The  primary  audience  of  most  of  their 
demonstrations  was  made  up  of  health  occupation  course 
students  attending  high  school  level  vocational  educa- 
tion centers  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  (Dennis 
Sobtzak,  Omaha  DRC] 
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A MEDIC  TURNED  RECRUITER  taught  first  aid  recently 
to  young  drivers.  Staff  Sergeant  Gary  Cheeley  of  the 
Omaha  DRC’s  Rapid  City  RS  has  put  his  previous  Army 
training  to  good  use  in  his  recruiting  effort  at  Rapid  City”  s 
Central  High  School.  The  former  clinical  specialist  and 
medical  specialist  now  teaches  first  aid  classes  to  students 
who  enroll  in  the  school’s  defensive  driving  course. 

Cheeley  ties  his  instruction  to  the  class  material  by 
noting  that  South  Dakota  state  law  requires  that  a driver 
must  stop  and  administer  first  aid  to  auto  accident 
victims  until  other  medical  assistance  arrives.  His  five- 
day  class  introduces  the  defensive  driving  course.  Cheeley 
supplements  his  own  expertise  with  films  from  the  Army 
Film  Library. 

Cheeley  approached  the  school’s  principal  with  his 
first  aid  class  idea  early  in  the  school  year.  He  began 
teaching  the  class  during  the  second  term.  Although 
receptive  to  the  class,  there  have  been  some  casualties. 

“Some  of  the  films  are  pretty  graphic,”  explains 
Cheeley.  “I’ve  had  at  least  one  student  faint.” 

Cheeley  plans  to  continue  teaching  the  class  as  long  as 
the  school  allows  him. 

“It’s  worth  the  effort,”  he  said.  “It  has  helped  build  my 
rapport  with  the  students  tremendously.”  (Cheryl  Riess, 
Omaha  DRC) 


FEET  WERE  STAMPING  and  hands  clapping  as  the  18  th 
Army  Band  played“The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.”  Four 
drummers  stood  center  stage  with  their  drums  beating 
rhythmically,  as  the  military  band  director  dramatically 
slashed  the  air  with  his  baton. 

Later  in  the  evening,  the  18th  Army  Band  combined 
with  the  Edward  Little  High  School  band  of  Lewiston, 
ME,  for  a combined  concert  of  music,  including  Richard 
Rodgers’  familiar  “Sound  of  Music”  score  and  the  haun- 
tingly  beautiful  “Victory  at  Sea.” 

The  primary  mission  of  a military  band  is  to  provide 
music  for  concerts,  parades  and  special  military  functions. 
In  this  instance,  the  band  was  supporting  the  Concord 
DRC’s  recruiting  effort  by  calling  attention  of  the  public, 
espcially  students,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
interesting  options  available  in  the  Army.  Also,  a favoi^ 
able  image  of  the  Army  is  projected  by  the  obvious  pride 
and  professionalism  exhibited  by  the  military  musicians. 

It  all  began  with  a request  from  the  Lewiston  RS  to  the 
A&SP  section  at  the  Concord  DRC.  They  wanted  a band 
to  do  a concert  with  the  Edward  Little  High  School  band. 
Fortunately,  the  18th  Army  Band  of  Ft.  Devens  was 
\^vailable,  so  the  preparations  leading  to  this  combining 


of  amateur  and  professional  musicians  gradually  came 
into  focus. 

During  the  short  rehearsal  time  they  were  allowed  to 
bring  the  music  up  to  the  standards  of  a prof  essional  band 
sound,  the  student  band  members  of  Edward  Little  High 
School  worked  hard.  They  found  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Bruce  O.  Schoenberger  III,  Bandmaster  of  the  Army 


Chief  Warrant  Officer  Bruce  Schoeburger,  bandmaster  of 
Ft  Devens’  18th  Army  band  conducts  a combined  concert 
with  the  musicians  of  the  Army  and  the  Edward  Littie  HS 
bands. 

Band,  expected  a great  deal  of  them,  and  his  comments 
revealed  his  successful  philosophy. 

“When  I instruct  and  conduct  students,  I expect  a 
positive  response  and  I get  it.  Kids  really  love  discipline. 
I enjoy  practicing  with  these  young  musicians,  and 
seeing  them  excited  and  inspired  when  the  music  comes 
alive  for  them,”  he  said. 

“I  can’t  think  of  anything  in  the  world  I would  rather  do 
than  be  an  Army  bandmaster,”  he  added. 

That’s  the  kind  of  positive  image  that  is  invaluable  to 
recruiting. 

Anyone  witnessing  the  sparkle  of  excitement  in  the 
eyes  of  the  students  as  they  listened  to  the  band,  and 
seeing  them  tap  their  feet  and  clap  their  hands  in  total 
abandonment,  would  have  to  call  this  concert  a great 
success.  (Erthalder  Westover,  Concord,  DRC) 

A BERRY  ACADEMY  STUDENT  has  been  named  the 
State  of  Georgia  winner  of  the  Victory  at  Yorktown  essay 
contest.  Michael  Barcik,  a junior  at  Mount  Berry  Acad- 
emy, a private  school  outside  of  Rome,  GA,  was  awarded 
a certificate  of  achievement  during  a recent  ceremony  at 
the  Berry  Academy  Chapel. 

Barcik  was  presented  the  state  leveel  award  by  Lieu* 
tenant  Colonel  Norman  D.  Ballard,  of  FORSCOM,  the 
Association  of  the  US  Army. 

The  Victory  at  Yorktown  contest  was  sponsored  jointly 
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by  USAREC  and  the  AUSA.  Juniors  and  seniors  from 
more  than  3,000  high  schools  were  invited  to  participate 
in  the  nationwide  contest,  centering  around  the  Army’s 
Yorktown  bicentennial  “Spirit  of  Victory”  theme. 
(Marilyn  Weitzel,  Atlanta  DRC] 


Rome,  GA  recruiter  SSG  Montie  Rasure  congratuiates  Michaei  Barcik 
for  being  the  Georgia  winner  in  the  Victory  at  Yorktown  essay  contest. 


STAFF  SERGEANT  JERRY  L.  BRITT  of  the  Peoria 
recruiting  station  has  amazed  the  command  with  his 
“instant”  success.  Britt  signed  on  with  the  Peoria  DRC 
last  fall  and  has,  in  less  than  6 months,  put  24  persons 
into  the  Army. 

His  secret?  He  works  the  system. 

The  telephone  is  his  greatest  ally,  he  contends.  He  uses 
it  until  he  is  assured  of  at  least  one  appointment  for  each 
day,  including  Saturdays.  He  works  from  the  lead  refine- 
ment list,  following  the  guidelines  in  the  High  School 
Program. 

Recruiting  from  local  recreation  centers  where  elec- 
tronic and  pinball  machines  abound  has  also  paid  off,  as 
have  his  DEP  referrals.  He  overlooks  no  opportunity  to 
contact  youngsters  to  talk  about  possible  enlistment  into 
the  Army.  He  makes  frequent  visits  to  high  school  class- 
rooms, working  hard  at  building  confidence  and  credi- 
bility with  the  students  in  both  the  large  high  schools  in 
his  area. 

“I  want  them  to  know  I am  telling  them  the  truth,  and 
that  I care  about  them,”  he  said.  “In  return,  they  tell  me 
about  their  friends  who  might  also  be  interested  in 
joining  the  Army.” 

Britt  praised  the  TAIR  programs,  especially  the  recent 
appearances  of  the  night  vision  and  the  language  teams. 
Both  performances  gave  him  good  leads,  he  said. 


In  his  pitch  for  enlistments,  he  makes  good  use  of  the 
Army’s  bonus  programs  and  the  Army  College  Fund.  He 
also  talks  up  the  COHORT  program,  which  appeals  to 
many  young  people,  who  expect  to  make  life-long 
friendships  during  their  Army  enlistments. 

Britt  is  modest  about  his  accomplishments.  He  came  to 
USAREC  from  Ft.  Eustis  where  he  was  an  administrative 
specialist. 

A quality  soldier,  he  looks  for  quality  in  those  he  is 
recruiting. 

“Quality  people  give  you  a lot  less  trouble,”  he  said. 
“You  only  have  to  work  them  once.” 

Britt  has  already  earned  his  first  star  and  is  well  on  his 
way  toward  acquiring  the  second  star  for  his  recruiting 
badge.  It  takes  198  points  for  a single  star,  and  Britt  has 
earned  275- points. 

Seventy  two  of  those  points  were  earned  through 
participation  in  the  Golden  Bonus  plan.  He  said  he  could 
put  in  two  graduate  senior  males,  I- III  A,  over  and  above 
mission  box.  He  did. 

If  he  continues  the  momentum  he  has  achieved  thus 
far,  he  could  earn  his  Recruiter  Ring  by  September  1983, 
DRC  officials  said.  (Nadine  Luc,  Peoria  DRC) 


Brigaidier  General  Allen  K.  One,  USAREC  Deputy  Com- 
mander (west),  explains  the  status  of  the  Army  recruiting 
effort  to  members  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  news  media.  The 
press  conference  was  conducted  by  the  Salt  Lake  City 
DRC  to  create  better  awareness  of  the  Army  and  the 
programs  that  are  offered  to  young  applicants.  (Larry 
Hogan,  Salt  Lake  City  DRC) 
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Something  to  write  about 


Story  & Photo 

by  Jeanne  Hodge  and  Bob  Faletti 
Louisville  DRC 

As  a recruiter  you  already  know  all 
about  the  Army  College  Fund  and 
how  it  can  help  your  high  school  kids 
finance  their  way  through  college. 

You  realize  if  your  applicants  know 
the  facts  you  can  help  them  get  a 
better  start  in  college.  By  spending 
just  two  short  years  in  the  Army,  they 
can  come  out  with  the  maturity  and 
financial  ability  to  complete  college. 

You  know  all  this  and  more  about 
the  Army  College  Fund,  yet  how  can 
you  get  the  attention  of  your  students? 
After  all,  most  newspapers  don’t  con- 
sider the  Army  College  Fund  front 
page  news,  compared  to  other  world 
events. 

So  what  about  that  high  school 
newspaper  which  runs  your  paid  ad- 


vertisements? What  would  it  take  to 
get  the  students  from  these  papers  to 
write  an  article  about  the  Army  College 
Fund?  Perhaps  even  place  it  on  the 
front  page? 

The  Louisville  DRC  found  a way  to 
do  just  that  in  an  informative  and 
entertaining  manner  for  young  high 
school  journalists. 

Four  COI  functions  [one  for  each 
area]  were  held  recently  and  resulted 
in  Army  College  Fund  news  articles 
being  written  by  high  school  students 
and  published  in  high  school  news- 
papers. Some  even  appeared  on  the 
front  page. 

A letter  was  sent  in  care  of  every 
high  school  newspaper,  inviting  the 
faculty  advisor  and  the  student  re- 
porter to  attend  a luncheon  and  press 
conference. 


A short  20-minute  slide  presenta- 
tion explaining  the  Army  College  Fund 
was  used  to  open  each  of  the  press 
conferences.  Included  in  the  presen- 
tation was  a short  explanation  of  how 
soldiers  do  not  have  to  wait  until  their 
enlistment  ends  to  start  their  college 
education. 

Following  the  presentation,  the 
floor  was  opened  for  questions,  just 
as  in  a true  press  conference.  A panel 
consisting  of  the  DRC  commander, 
the  sergeant  major,  area  commander, 
education  coordinator  and  two  re- 
cruiters then  answered  questions  from 
the  audience.  Recruiters  from  the  high 
schools  represented  at  the  press  con- 
ference were  also  available  to  help 
answer  questions  and  explain  the 
Army  College  Fund. 

To  encourage  the  students  who  pai^ 
ticipated  in  the  press  conference  to 
write  a news  article  for  publication  in 
the  student  newspaper,  a contest  was 
announced  for  the  best  written  article. 

The  prize?  Ten  people  from  each 
winning  newspaper  staff  were  offered 
a tour  of  the  Army’s  training  site  for 
journalists:  the  Defense  Information 
School  at  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison.  One 
tour  was  awarded  for  each  of  the  four 
areas  which  held  a press  conference. 

The  educators  and  students  were 
very  impressed  with  what  they  had 
learned  about  the  Army  College  Fund. 
This  resulted  in  some  positive  publicity 
for  the  Army  College  Fund  and  Army 
recruiting. 

Even  the  local  commercial  news 
media  picked  up  on  the  advantages 
the  Army  College  Fund  offers.  Radio 
and  television  crews  covered  the  press 
conferences.  In  Elizabethtown,  KY, 
three  students  from  area  high  schools 
were  asked  their  opinions  of  the  Army 
College  Fund  by  a reporter  for  WAVE- 
TV,  the  local  NBC  affiliate.  As  a 
result,  the  parents  watching  the  even- 
ing news  also  learned  some  facts  about 
the  Army  College  Fund. 

The  publicity  from  the  Army  College 
Fund  proved  that  the  education  sav- 
ings program  is  something  to  write 
about.  % 


An  Owensboro  high  school  senior  takes  notes  for  a story  he  will  write  about  the 
Army  College  Fund  during  a recent  Army-sponsored  press  conference. 
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KC  career  clinic  keeps  classroom  counseling  on  course 


Story  & photo 
by  Peggy  Parsons, 

Kansas  City  DRC 

One  of  the  most  difficult  decisions 
for  many  high  school  students  is  what 
to  do  after  graduation. 

When  the  Urban  League  of  greater 
Kansas  City  recently  sponsored  a 
series  of  career  clinics,  SGT  Gary 
Watkins  had  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions  Central  High  School  stu- 
dents had  about  life  after  high  school. 

Watkins  and  53  other  speakers  re- 
presenting businesses,  government 
agencies  and  industries  came  to  pre- 
sent an  employer’s- eye  view  of  what 
students  can  expect  when  it  comes  to 
finding  and  keeping  a job.  Discussion 
topics  ranged  from  interview  tech- 
niques to  job  availability  and  training 
programs,  all  designed  to  make  the 
work  experience  a positive  one. 

The  six  sessions  were  divided  over 
a six- week  period,  with  one  per  week. 
The  Army’s  role  in  the  sessions  was  to 
give  students  a view  of  the  Army  in 
the  1980s.  The  students  also  had  an 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  to  find 
out  what  the  military  is  like  and  what 
it  has  to  offer  them. 

Many  of  the  students  were  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  Army  of  the  ’80  s is  not 
the  way  it  was  in  World  War  II,  nor  is 
it  the  way  characters  portray  it  in  the 
movies. 

Watkins  also  fielded  objections 
concerning  the  military. 

“I  don’t  want  to  take  orders,”  said 
one  student. 

“You  already  take  orders,  whether 
it’s  from  your  parents,  your  teachers 
or  your  friends,”  replied  the  Kansas 
City  recruiter. 

Another  student  objected  to  the 
physical  training. 

“The  Army  is  one  of  the  few  em- 
ployers that  cares  about  your  physical 
health  as  well  as  the  way  you  perform 
your  job,”  Watkins  answered. 

Educational  benefits  headed  the  list 


of  the  most  active  topics  for  discus- 
sion, because  of  the  students’  con- 
cerns about  where  their  college  or 
technical  school  money  would  be 
coming  from.  Added  to  the  increased 
difficulties  in  getting  scholarships, 
loans  and  work-study  grants,  the  Army 
presented  a very  attractive  way  to  get 
through  college. 

Reserve  programs  were  another 


topic  that  drew  interest  from  the  stu- 
dents. The  students  view  the  chance 
to  serve  in  the  Army,  while  staying  in 
the  local  area  as  an  added  benefit. 

The  results  of  the  “seeds  sown”  at 
the  clinics  are  still  coming  in  for 
Watkins  as  more  students  talk  with 
their  parents  and  friends  about  the 
Army  and  about  the  information  they 
received  during  the  clinics.  T 


A student  listens  as  SGT  Gary  Watkins,  (right),  discusses  education  options  at  a 
career  clinic  in  Kansas  City. 
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j\esolution 
supports 
recruiting 
in  schools 


Story  & Photo 
by  Jimmie  H.  Hartfield 
Jackson  DRC 


The  Jackson  DRC  commanding  of- 
ficer not  only  expects  recruiters  to 
make  their  missions,  he  also  makes 
missions  of  his  own  to  make  it  easier 
for  recruiters  to  accomplish  their  goals. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Craig  H.  Leyda 
recently  undertook  a self-imposed  as- 
signment to  get  a concurrent  resolution 
passed  by  the  Mississippi  State  Legis- 
lature. The  resolution  was  to  encoui^ 
age  schools  to  incorporate  the  Armed 
Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
(ASVAB)  into  continuing  education 
and  career  counseling  programs  and 
to  schedule  and  administer  this  test  to 
all  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  public 
high  schools  of  Mississippi. 

This  was  not  Leyda’ s first  attempt 
to  get  state  support  of  recruiting. 
Shortly  after  assuming  duties  as 
commander,  he  prepared  a letter  to  be 
signed  by  Mississippi  Governor 
William  Winter. 

Leyda  convinced  the  governor  that 
the  letter  should  be  sent  to  all  Missis- 
sippi school  officials  urging  their 
support  of  Army  recruiters  by  giving 
lists  and  using  the  ASVAB. 

“The  governor  readily  agreed  to 
support  our  efforts,  personally  signing 
each  of  the  465  letters,’’  Leyda  said. 

Unfortunately,  these  letters  did  not 
evoke  the  response  Leyda  felt  neces- 
sary. Consequently,  he  decided  to 
change  his  tactics.  Leyda  formulated 
a plan,  worked  hard  to  execute  that 
plan,  and  finished  successfully. 

He  originally  planned  to  ask  for  a 
law  making  it  mandatory  for  Missis- 
sippi schools  to  release  directory  in- 
formation to  recruiters  and  to  make 
ASVAB  testing  mandatory  for  juniors 
and  seniors. 

His  first  briefing  however,  was  to 
MG  Cohen  E.  Robertson,  Mississippi 
Adjutant  General,  who,  though  sup- 
porting the  rationale  for  state  law,  felt 
that  the  idea  would  not  be  successful. 

Robertson  suggested  that  Leyda 


concentrate  on  getting  a joint  resolu- 
tion by  the  Mississippi  legislature. 

“I  decided  to  take  his  guidance,” 
Leyda  said,  “So  I redesigned  my  brief- 
ing and  talked  to  Governor  Winter 
about  it  on  the  telephone. 

“Governor  Winter  said  to  go  in  that 
direction  and  away  we  went,”  he 
added.  Leyda  then  sent  letters  to  all 
US  Gongressmen  from  Mississippi 
requesting  their  support.  Personal  let- 
ters were  also  sent  to  state  military 
organizations  which  included  the  Navy 
League  and  the  Association  of  the  US 
Army. 

“I  realized  it  was  important  to  find 
the  right  person  to  introduce  such  a 
resolution  in  the  legislature,  so  I be- 
gan to  look  for  that  person,”  Leyda 
said. 

“Carrie  Laird,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Thad  Cochran,  was 
most  helpful  in  advising  us  about  who 
the  people  were  who  made  legislation 
happen  in  the  state,”  Leyda  noted. 

Profiting  by  the  information  pro- 
vided by  the  administrative  assistant, 
the  enterprising  colonel  talked  to  leg- 
islators who  were  for  and  against  the 
resolution. 

Another  important  person  who 
Leyda  talked  with  from  the  Missis- 
sippi House  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  Repre- 
sentative Jimmy  Morrow. 

Leyda  and  Joe  Woolf,  the  DRC 
education  coordinator,  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  representative. 

“While  we  were  waiting  in  the  hall 
for  our  appointment,  a senator,  seeing 
me  in  uniform,  came  to  talk  to  us,” 
Leyda  remarked.  The  senator  was 
Wayne  Burkes,  member  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  in  the  Senate  who 
later  proved  to  be  helpful. 

Leyda  and  Woolf  discussed  the  res- 
olution with  Morrow,  who  was  all  for 
it.  In  fact,  the  representative  had  urged 
passage  of  a similar  measure  several 
years  earlier.  He  agreed  to  introduce 
the  resolution  in  the  House  immedi- 
ately, but  Leyda  had  to  write  the 
resolution  with  all  the  ‘whereases’ 
and  ‘therefores.’ 
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“The  resolution  preparation  was  a 
lesson  in  itself,”  Leyda  admitted. 
While  the  resolution  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  Leyda  and 
Woolf  talked  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Buddy  Newman. 

“Speaker  Newman  was  convinced 
that  it  was  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
high  school  students,  and  he  saw  to  it 
that  the  resolution  passed  promptly,” 
Leyda  said,  adding,  “Newman  was  a 
prime  example  of  talking  to  the  right 
person.  The  support  of  the  Speaker 
almost  guaranteed  prompt  passage.” 

The  accidental  meeting  with  Sena- 
tor Burkes  led  to  Leyda’ s briefing  him 
about  the  resolution  and  he  agreed  to 
introduce  it  in  the  Senate. 

“I  guess  you  might  say  Senator 
Burkes  was  an  example  of  the  part 
luck  plays  in  getting  measures  passed,” 
Leyda  observed. 

Determined  to  assure  that  the  reso- 


lution would  not  get  stuck  in  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  Leyda  con- 
sulted the  Honorable  Brad  Dye,  lieu- 
tenant governor  and  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate.  Leyda  briefed  him  and 
waited  patiently  for  Dye  to  promise 
support  in  getting  the  resolution 
through  the  Rules  Committee. 

“Dye  smiled,  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  said,  ‘House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  84  passed  the  Senate 
this  morning,’  ” Leyda  recalled. 

Leyda  shared  his  reasons  for  tack- 
ling the  project.  “I  will  try  anything  I 
can  do  to  make  military  recruiting 
better,  even  for  the  sister  services, 
and  to  assist  our  Army  recruiters  in 
achieving  their  missions  with  inte- 
grity. This  was  an  educational  ex- 
perience for  me.  I found  out  that  state 
politics  are  different  from  what  I’ve 
read  about  and  I gained  satisfaction  in 
learning  how  the  legislative  system 


works  at  the  state  level.” 

The  resolution  will  be  introduced 
as  a bill  in  the  1983  session  of  the  state 
legislature  and  will  eventually  become 
Mississippi  law.  In  the  meantime, 
Leyda  has  already  devised  a plan  to 
apprise  the  college  market  about  what 
the  Army  can  do  for  them.  A campaign 
is  in  the  works  to  sell  the  Army 
College  Fund  as  a means  of  providing 
high- caliber  future  students  to  colleges. 

“We’re  hoping  the  school  officials 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  helping  us 
promote  the  fund  among  their  former 
students  and  potential  dropouts,” 
Leyda  commented.  “We  believe  this 
dropout  group  contains  many  of  the 
people  we  need  to  recruit  and  that 
after  a tour  in  the  active  Army,  these 
former  students  will  have  the  desire  to 
complete  college  and,  thanks  to  the 
Army  College  Fund,  they’ll  have  the 
money.  « 


Jackson  DRC  commander  LTC  Craig  H.  Leyda,  (second  from  left),  and  Mississippi  legislator  Buddy  Newman  hold  the 
recently  passed  resolution  which  supports  recruiting  in  schools.  Representative  Jimmy  Morrow,  chairman  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  (far  left),  and  retired  Marine  Corps  General  Louis  H.  Wilson,  (right),  look  on. 
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by  Mary  Auer 
Cincinnati  DRC 

For  a young  recruiter  assigned  to 
the  Hamilton,  OH  station  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati DRC,  there  is  no  place  like 
home. 

Home  for  SGT  David  Broxterman, 
22,  a Hamilton  native,  is  the  nearby 
city  of  Oxford.  A small  “college  town,” 
Oxford  is  dominated  by  the  sprawling 
main  campus  of  Miami  University,  an 
island  of  suburbs  and  Georgian  archi- 
tecture, surrounded  by  miles  of  farm- 
land and  tiny  rural  hamlets.  The  stu- 
dent body  at  Talawanda  High  School, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1977,  is  a 
curious  admixture  of  professors’  off- 
spring and  future  farmers. 

It’s  an  environment  that  presents  its 
own  sort  of  challenges,  and  if  his 
mission  accomplishment  ofl91.3  per^ 
cent  in  FY  81  is  a reliable  measure, 
Broxterman  has  met  those  challenges 
very  successfully.  Currently  assigned 
to  work  both  Talawanda  and  Dakota 
High  School  in  West  Chester,  OH  he 
says  the  majority  of  his  applicants 
have  come  from  the  Oxford  area. 

With  an  objective  of  23  contracts  in 
FY  1981,  he  had  44.  Of  those,  21  were 
written  for  high  school  graduates  and 
19  for  seniors;  15  of  the  graduates  and 
14  of  the  seniors  were  Categories  I- 
IIIA. 

Clearly,  working  on  home  territory 
has  its  advantages.  It  also  has  its  own 
problems,  he  acknowledges. 

“I  think  I do  well  in  that  area 
because  I’m  so  familiar  with  it.  I go 
into  Talawanda  High  School  as  though 
I were  a student  there,”  Broxterman 
said,  adding,  “I  don’t  go  in  to  show  off 
or  say  ‘Look  at  me!  I’m  a sergeant  in 
the  Army!’  I treat  the  students  with 
respect  and  they  treat  me  with  respect.” 

During  a noontime  visit  to  the 
school,  he  is  soon  encircled  by  a group 
of  teens  who  joke  and  exchange  small 
talk  with  him  as  they  would  with  any 
other  friend.  Others  passing  in  the 


corridor  call  his  name  and  wave.  By 
the  end  of  the  lunch  period,  he’s  be- 
ginning to  resemble  the  Pied  Piper. 

An  approach  that  works  with  stu- 
dents may  be  inappropriate  for  dealing 
with  administrators  and  faculty 
members,  many  of  whom  do  remem- 
ber him  from  his  own  school  days.  He 
noted  that  the  people  who  remember 
him  think  of  him  favorably. 

He  says  he  has  found  all  staff  mem- 
bers to  be  supportive  of  his  recruiting 
efforts,  and  credits  Vice- Principal  Joe 
Pyfrin  and  Guidance  Counselor  Len 
Tarnowski  with  being  particularly 
helpful. 

“I  have  yet  to  meet  one  person  at 
that  high  school  who  is  against  the 
Army  totally.  There  are  people  who 
don’t  know  which  way  to  go  and 
naturally,  I try  to  persuade  them 
toward  the  right  way,”  he  said  smiling. 

To  strengthen  his  contacts  at  the 
school,  he  said  he  would  like  to  invite 
the  principal,  both  vice-principals, 
and  counselors  to  the  DRC’s  next 
educator  tour  of  Ft.  Bragg. 

Like  his  local  connections,  his 
proximity  in  age  to  his  applicants  is 
something  of  a double-edged  sword. 

He  noted  that  prospects  tend  to 
show  more  respect  to  an  older  recruiter, 
yet  they  are  inclined  to  be  more  relaxed 
and  open  with  someone  nearer  their 
own  age. 

“I  get  a lot  of  people  telling  me 
everything,”  he  remarked.  “I  love  to 
have  people  just  sit  and  talk  to  me.  I 
learn  a lot  about  them  that  way.” 

Personable  and  out-going,  Broxter- 
man entered  active  duty  with  an  ac- 
celerated promotion  after  persuading 
two  friends  to  enlist.  Even  when  he 
was  a recruit,  the  idea  of  recruiting 
appealed  to  him. 

“I  thought,  this  is  the  job  I want, 
and  if  I ever  do  stay  in  the  Army,  I 
want  to  be  a recruiter,”  he  said. 

His  reenlistment  NCO  in  Vicenza, 


Italy  also  encouraged  him  to  volunteer 
for  recruiting  duty.  But  at  that  point, 
no  further  encouragement  was  really 
needed.  Three  months  prior  to  re- 
enlisting, he  had  already  contacted 
both  the  Hamilton  station  commander 
and  the  DRC  sergeant  major. 

When  he  came  on  recruiting  duty  in 
December  1980,  Broxterman  was 
probably  the  youngest  OOE  in  the 
Army.  But  it  seems  he  had  found  his 
niche;  after  only  two  months  on  duty, 
he  was  riding  high  at  450  percent  of 
mission  accomplishment. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  he  said 
he  would  eventually  like  to  try  his 
hand  at  college  recruiting.  He  has  al- 
ready been  contacted  by  a number  of 
students  at  nearby  Miami  University, 
many  of  whom  were  former  Tala- 
wanda classmates. 

He  feels  the  climate  in  which  college 
recruiters  operate  is  improving  in  re- 
sponse to  changing  attitudes  within 
society. 

“When  I joined  the  Army  in  1976 
(through  the  DEP],  there  were  a lot  of 
negative  influences  on  college  cam- 
puses, even  in  high  schools,”  he  ob- 
served. “After  my  tour  in  the  Army  at 
Ft.  Lewis  and  Vicenza,  returning  as  a 
recruiter,  I found  almost  a 100  percent 
turn-around  in  the  attitude  of  college 
students,  and  especially  high  school 
students,  toward  the  Army. 

“If  I meet  someone  with  a bad 
attitude  (toward  the  Army],  I’ll  sit  and 
talk  to  him  forever  until  I change  that 
attitude,”  he  said. 

With  both  N avy  and  Air  F orce  ROTC 
units  located  at  Miami  University, 
Broxterman  faces  some  tough  com- 
petition in  his  hometown,  but  says  he 
doesn’t  mind. 

“I  have  nothing  against  the  other 
services.  I think  any  service  is  good 
for  an  individual,”  he  remarked.  “I 
just  happen  to  believe  the  Army  is  the 
service  which  can  give  you  more.”  y 
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S Rings  and  Things 


Atlanta 

SFC  Peter  Amato 

Balt/Wash 

GS7  Beecher  Brown 
SFC  James  Pry 

Chicago 

SFC  Bernard  Dixon 

Cincinnati 

SFC  Johnnie  Byrum 


Recruiter  Rings 


^Jacksonviiie 

-^FC  Paul  Craley 


Shirley,/^ 

Josepfi“M|^ 


% KansasNCity 

, SFC  Richard  Cart  ^ 


Miami 

SSC  Perry  Crier 


Thomas  R.  F^^:e 


Gold  Badges 


Montgomery 

SFC  Edward  Wyda 


New  Orleans 

MSC  James  Cosserand 


Oklahoma  City 

SFC  Ernest  McCee 


Aibany 

SSC  Harvey  J.  Mouso 
SFC  Clifford  H.  Prather 

Albuquerque 

SSC  David  Marquez 

Atlanta 

SFC  Ronald  C.  Basedow 
SFC  James  H.  Blankenship 
SSC  Gilbert  D.  Cameron 
SGT  Thomas  T.  Crawford 
SGT  Linda  L.  Howard 
SSC  Albert  Keels 
SFC  Ralph  E.  Powell 

Balt/Wash 

GS7  Raymond  Moran 

Boston 

SSC  William  P.  Holt 

Charlotte 

SFC  Douglas  K.  Glover 

Cincinnati 

SFC  Ronald  W.  Simpson 
SFC  Steven  E.  Smith 

Cieveiand 

SGT  Jessie  C.  Anderson 
SGT  Gary  C.  Boardman 
SSC  Ted  L.  P’Pool 
SSC  Ronald  L.  Rickies 

Columbia 

SSC  Melton  J.  Huggins 

Columbus 

SGT  Joanne  Finley 


Concord 

SFC  Anthony  Correia,  Jr. 

Denver 

SFC  Robert  W.  Stack 

Des  Moines 

SSC  Brian  L.  Beck 
SFC  Howard  T.  Beekman 

Detroit 

SSC  Richard  N.  Chaney 

Fort  Monmouth 

SFC  Robert  Armellino 
SFC  Ray  Glendenning 
SSC  Myles  Hanson 
SFC  Joseph  Harris 
SFC  Frank  Meely 
SSC  Paul  Smith 
GS7  John  Trambley 

Harrisburg 

SSC  Harrison  F.  Hamer,  Jr. 
SSC  James  E.  Reading 

Honolulu 

SSC  Valentino  K.  Faasavalu 
SFC  George  L.  Untal 

Houston 

SFC  Richard  Perez 

Indianapolis 

SSC  David  R.  Lack 
SSC  Stephen  Polley 

Jacksonvilie 

SFC  Ronald  L.  Soucy 


Lansing 

SSC  James  M.  Richards 

Littie  Rock 

GS7  George  E.  Suitt 

Long  Island 

SFC  Charles  E.  Miller 

Louisville 

SSC  Larry  W.  Perry 
SSC  James  E.  Russell 

Miami 

SSC  Jerry  K.  Porter 

Milwaukee 

SFC  Walter  W.  Blanchard,  Jr. 
SGT  Santiago  Coronado 
SSC  Michael  L.  Puls 
SGT  Robert  G.  Remington 

Minneapolis 

GS7  Gilbert  C.  Harris 

Montgomery 

SSC  Dennis  L.  Caswell 

Nashviiie 

SFC  Daniel  E.  Watford 

Omaha 

SSC  William  R.  Phillips 

Peoria 

SSC  Edward  A.  Miller 

Philadephia 

SSC  Beverly  Butler 


Pittsburgh 

SSC  Ira  S.  Leeson 
GS7  Robert  C.  Noble 
SGT  Jack  Smith  III 

Portland 

SSC  John  C.  Bowers 
SGT  Bambi  L.  McCallister 
SSC  Robert  M.  Phillips 
SSC  James  B.  Welling 

Richmond 

SSC  John  Mastronardi 
SGT  James  Morgan 

Sacramento 

SSC  William  G.  Knowles 
SFC  Alphonse  S.  Sabella 

St.  Louis 

GS7  Arthur  J.  Demps 
SSC  Billy  J.  Garner 
SFC  Thomas  E.  Griffith 
MSG  Thomas  D.  Halbrook 

Sait  Lake  City 

SFC  Richard  Hartley 

San  Francisco 

SGT  German  E.  Legaspi 

Syracuse 

SFC  George  E.  Brown 
SFC  Richard  L.  Jensen 
SFC  Norma  L.  Reynolds 
SSC  Emily  E.  Schuttler 
SFC  William  W.  Stearns 
GS7  Donald  R.  Weichold 
SSC  Lamonte  E.  Wollyung 
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B Update 

Army  Apprenticeship  Program 


The  Ordnance  Center  and  School,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  leads  all  other  service  schools  in  enrollment  in 
the  Army  Apprenticeship  Program.  Of  the  more  than 
30,000  soldiers  enrolled  worldwide  in  the  program  more 
than  8,000  are  in  the  ordnance  fields. 

The  Army  Apprenticeship  Program  officially  began  in 
February  1977  when  National  Apprenticeship  Standards 
were  registered  with  the  Department  of  Labor’s  (DOL) 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training.  The  program 
provides  a means  for  soldiers  in  11  career  management 
fields  to  earn  a certified  DOL  journeyman  rating. 

Soldiers  are  normally  briefed  about  the  program  during 
the  first  week  of  Advanced  Individual  Training  (AIT), 
but  enrollment  in  the  program  takes  place  upon  comple- 
tion of  AIT  and  usually  at  the  permanent  duty  station 
post  education  center. 

Within  the  Ordnance  Center  and  School,  10  trades 
(encompassing  more  than  20  MOSs)  offer  the  program. 
Additional  trades  and  MOSs  are  continually  being  re- 
searched for  entry  into  the  program.  The  ordnance  trades 
that  lead  to  a journeyman  rating,  and  the  cumulative 
enrollments  as  of  June  1981  were  as  follows: 


Program  Cumulative  enrollments 


Automobile  mechanic  2,124 

Truck  mechanic  3,847 

Machinist  420 

Sewing  machine  repairer  49 

Automobile  body  repairer  and  painter  109 

Industrial  welder  729 

Small  arms  repairer  129 

Heavy  duty  equipment  repairer  1,053 

Artillery  repairer  90 

* Electronics  mechanic  0 

Total  8,577 


A logbook  is  kept  of  the  2,000  to  8,000  hours  (three  to 
six  years]  of  training  necessary  to  complete  the  program. 
Personnel  who  were  in  an  approved  federal  or  state 
registered  apprenticeship  program  in  a related  trade  may 
receive  full  credit  for  properly  documented  experience. 
Up  to  50  percent  credit  for  properly  documented  military 
experience  may  be  granted. 

*(note)  this  trade  was  added  recently  therefore  no  statis- 
tics were  available.  (USAOCS,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground] 


IS  Diagnostic 


June  1982  Answers 


1.  d- All  of  the  above -(a.  Planning  Guide,  b.  Prospect  Card  File,  c. 
LRL)  - (Paragraph  2-1  and  2-2,  USAREC  Reg  350-7). 

2.  c - Both  of  the  above  - (a.  Name  with  complete  address  and  b. 
Name  with  telephone  number)  - (Paragraph  2-3a,  USAREC  Reg  350- 
7). 

3.  c-(When  individual  becomes  a prospect  orapplicant)- (Chapter 
2,  appendix  C,  paragraph  3c,  USAREC  Reg  350-7). 

4.  d - (a  and  b above)  - a.  Be  enrolled  in  the  ROTC  Advanced  Course 
Nonscholarship  Program;  and  b.  Be  assigned  to  a Troop  Program 
Unit  - (Paragraph  8-5,  AR  1 40-1 1 1 ). 

5.  c - 1 2 weeks  - (Paragraph  2-1 3(a),  AR  1 40-1 1 1 . 

6.  e - All  of  the  above  - Station’s  area  of  responsibility,  location  of 
high  schools  and  colleges,  major  competitive  industries,  and  USAR 
and  NG  units  - (USAREC  Reguiation  350-7,  Paragraph  3-8a). 

7.  a - Production  related  data  used  to  increase  production  and 
management  efficiency- (USAREC  Regulation  350-7,  Paragraph  3-5). 


8.  TRUE  - (Frame  1 , VEAP  Programmed  Text). 

9.  b - Officers  - (Frame  37 A,  VEAP  Programmed  Text). 

10.  d - All  of  the  above  - Providing  a basis  for  periodic  analysis  of 
recruiting  trends,  assisting  in  the  formulation  of  plans/activities, 
and  assisting  in  the  selection  of  key  educators  who  are  most  likely  to 
cooperate  with  recruiting  efforts. 

11.  Facts;  12.  Evidence;  13.  Benefits;  14.  Agreement- (ST 
12-163,  Chapters,  Paragraph  23,  a and  b). 

15.  c - Take  and  pass  GED  - (AR  601-210,  Table  2-1,  Rule  D). 

16.  a - 31  - (AR  601  -21 0,  Table  H-1 7,  Line  4a(4) ). 

17.  c - To  identify  applicants  who  may  be  expected  to  meet  the 
required  mental  qualification  standard  for  enlistment  - (USAREC 
Regulation  61 1 -4). 

1 8.  TRUE  - (USAREC/MEPCOM  Regulation  601  -43). 

19.  d - All  of  the  above  - All  confirmed  appointments,  all  follow  up  of 
interested  prospects  and  all  itinerary  stops  - (USAREC  Regulation 
350-7,  Chapter  2,  Section  III,  Paragraph  2-11(3) ). 

20.  d - All  of  the  above  - A systematic  approach  to  lead  refinement, 

allows  quick  assessment  on  the  refinement  and  prospecting  status 
or  a list  by  both  the  user  and  supervisor,  and  indicates  final  disposition 
for  leads  which  do  not  become  prospects  and  also  reflects  which 
leads  became  prospects  - (USAREC  Regulation  350-7,  Chapter  2, 
Section  IV,  Paragraph  2-16).  J 
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Wt  Re- Update 

Re-up  van  gets  the  message  to  the  troops. 


Cruising  the  roads  of  West  Germany,  the  37  th  Trans- 
portation Group’s  reenlistment  office,  the  Red  Ball  Ex- 
press, can  be  seen  performing  its  primary  mission  of 
taking  the  reenlistment  word  to  the  troops. 

The  mobile  reenlistment  office  is  in  the  form  of  a two- 
tone  green  tractor- trailer  rig  reflecting  the  colors  of  the 
modern  Army  and  adorned  with  the  unit  crests  of  the 
various  battalions  of  the  group,  as  well  as  the  organiza- 
tional patches  of  higher  headquarters. 

The  37th  Transportation  Group,  headquartered  in 
Kaiserslautern,  West  Germany,  has  14  company-size 
units  spread  from  Bremerhaven  to  Nueremberg.  The 
reenlistment  van  made  its  debut  in  late  January  1981. 
Since  then,  reenlistments  in  the  37th  Transportation 
Group  have  been  running  ahead  of  the  group  objective, 
according  to  GSM  Wayne  Cantwell  and  the  group’s 
reenlistment  NCO,  SSG  Ann  Brown, 

Has  the  van  helped  to  boost  reenlistments  in  the  37  th 
Trans  Group? 

“Yes,”  said  Brown,  “because  it  brings  up-to-date  re- 
enlistment information  to  our  units  throughout  Germany. 
It  is  an  effective  office  to  work  out  of,  fully  equipped 
with  everything  necessary  to  get  the  reenlistment  job 
done.” 

The  van  is  a 30-foot  M-128  trailer  pulled  by  a five-ton 


International  Harvester  2000D  tractor,  at  one  time  the 
workhorse  of  the  37th  line  haul  mission.  The  rig  can  be 
returned  to  its  intended  use  according  to  Cantwell. 

The  idea  for  the  reenlistment  van  was  conceived  by 
COL  George  A.  Brown,  the  37th  group  commander,  as  a 
way  to  improve  the  group’s  reenlistment  program  which, 
at  the  time,  was  well  below  the  USAREUR  and  4th 
TRANSCOM’s  monthly  objectives. 

The  van  is  “operated  by  the  proud  professionals  of  the 
37th  Transportation  Group,”  as  noted  on  the  trailer  sides. 
The  operators  for  the  van  are  chosen  on  a rotating  basis 
throughout  the  group’s  three  battalions.  Each  soldier  is 
selected  by  his  battalion  to  assure  that  Group  receives 
a fine  soldier  as  well  as  a good  operator. 

The  challenge  of  reenlisting  soldiers  in  the  Group  is 
made  easier  for  Brown  because  the  van  gives  her  a 
chance  to  get  to  the  soldiers.  It  provides  her  an  opportu- 
nity to  visit  every  company  and  to  put  out  timely 
information  that  soldiers  might  not  receive  if  the  van  was 
not  available. 

The  reenlistment  van  itself  does  not  make  a soldier  re- 
enlist. It  does  provide  accurate,  up-to-date  information 
that  the  soldier  can  take  back  to  his  barracks.  This  way 
an  objective  decision  can  be  made  regarding  future  op- 
portunities in  an  Army  career.  [PEC  Ernest  Jones,  37th 
Transportation  Group] 


The  37th  Transportation  Group’s  reenlistment  van  delivers  reenlistment  information  to  widely  scattered  units  in  Germany. 
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Q Recruiter  Aid 

QOL  educates  the  USAREC  consumer. 


During  visits  throughout  the  command,  members  of 
the  Quality  of  Life  (QOL)  Branch  have  found  that  some  of 
LFSAREC’s  personnel  are  experiencing  difficulty  man- 
aging their  money.  Inflation,  credit  abuse,  irrational 
spending  habits,  and  just  plain  financial  mismanage- 
ment have  hurt  people  at  one  time  or  another. 

This  is  the  first  in  a series  of  QOL  articles  on  consumer 
education.  Some  of  the  information  in  these  articles  may 
not  apply  to  you  at  this  time.  Should  your  personal 
situation  change,  the  knowledge  acquired  through  reading 
these  articles  may  help  you  deal  with  potential  or  actual 
financial  problems  and  allow  you  to  meet  your  responsi- 
bilities to  your  family  and  other  obligations. 

This  article  concerns  the  management  of  your  pay.  It 


explains  the  use  of  a budget  as  a spending  monitor  and  a 
money  saving  tool. 

The  next  article  will  address  spending  habits,  checking 
accounts,  and  the  use  of  credit. 

If  you  find  these  articles  are  insufficient  for  your 
needs,  visit  your  nearest  Army  Community  Services,  or 
state,  county  or  city  consumer  offices  for  more  specific 
information. 

Q.  What  is  a consumer? 

A.  One  who  uses  goods  and  services. 

As  consumers  we  often  purchase  items  that  we  really 
don’t  need  and  occasionally  we  over  extend  by  spending 
more  money  than  we  make.  If  we  practice  the  latter,  we 
can  end  up  in  a real  financial  bind.  Even  if  we  do  not 
spend  more  money  than  we  earn,  it  still  seems  that  we 
never  have  quite  enough  anyway. 

Consumer  prices  have  more  than  doubled  since  1967. 
The  age  group  between  23-40,  especially  those  with 
families,  has  been  hit  the  hardest  by  the  price  increases. 
Often  small  bad  habits  and  attitudes  towards  the  use  of 
money  spiral  into  major  financial  troubles.  This  happens 
because,  generally,  any  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
your  life  equals  dollars  spent. 

Many  members  of  USAREC,  particularly  those  as- 
signed in  communities  where  commissary,  PX,  and 
recreational  facilities  are  not  available,  must  be  warned 
about  the  need  for  consumer  education.  Even  though  we 
cannot  assure  you  of  more  money,  we  can  help  you  to 
stretch  your  present  income. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  QOL  consumer  education  plan 
is  to  help  consumers  make  intelligent  choices  on  pur- 
chasing. Another  is  to  assist  people  in  becoming  efficient 
users  of  goods  and  services.  Still  another  goal  is  to  make 
consumers  aware  of  their  financial  options  and  their 
economic  responsibilities,  and  finally,  to  help  consumers 
manage  their  finances  wisely. 

Every  year  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  estimates 
that  fraud  and  deceptive  practices  against  consumers 
involves  more  than  $3  billion.  That  amounts  to  about 
$150  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  living  in  the  US. 
These  practices  include  ripoffs  on  home  improvement 
schemes,  business  opportunity  rackets,  useless  medical 
treatment  or  aids,  and  automobile  and  home  appliance 
purchases  and  service. 

Once  you  move  into  a civilian  community,  it  is 
important  to  get  the  most  use  and  enjoyment  from  your 
hard  earned  money. 
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Although  we  would  all  prefer  to  have  more  money,  we 
must  learn  to  get  along  on  what  we  earn. 

Some  soldiers  make  the  financial  transition  from 
living  on  military  installations  to  living  in  civilian  com- 
munities better  than  others.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
learned  to  make  their  paycheck  buy  what  they  need  and 
want. 

However,  for  many  others,  regulating  finances  is  a 
problem.  Even  though  they  earn  enough  to  provide  for 
themselves  a good  living  they  find  themselves  constantly 
“running  short,”  or  in  other  more  serious  financial 
difficulty  each  month. 

Whether  you  have  a lot  of  money  or  just  a little,  a 
sound  plan  for  spending  and  saving  is  the  key  to  having 
your  dollars  buy  what  you  need  and  want. 

The  plan  for  spending  and  saving  is  called  a budget. 
This  valuable  tool  has  many  uses  for  those  of  us  who 
must  live  on  limited  incomes.  We  all  have  a “want”  list 
big  enough  to  lead  to  financial  problems.  A budget  can 
help  you  live  within  your  income. 

There  are  expected  monthly  expenses  such  as  rent, 
food,  utilities,  etc.,  but  we  tend  to  forget  those  once-a- 
year  expenses  like  taxes,  and  insurance  and  gifts  for 
special  occasions.  A budget  can  help  you  plan  for  both 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Once  you  put  your  budget  down  in  writing  you  can 
readily  see  where  you  might  be  spending  too  much 
money,  and  you  can  evaluate  alternative  ways  of 
spending  it. 

For  example,  if  you  find  you  are  spending  too  much  on 
food,  alternatives  include  planning  menus  in  advance  or 
comparison  shopping  through  local  advertisements. 
Budgeting  your  money  reduces  the  temptation  to  hapha- 
zardly or  impulsively  spend  money.  There  is  much  less  of 
a chance  that  you  will  overspend  on  your  income  and  get 
into  excessive  debt  if  your  budget  is  a good  one  and  you 
follow  it. 

Here  are  a few  tips  to  keep  your  budget  running 
smoothly. 

$ Keep  it  simple* 

The  easier  it  is  to  use,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  get  it  going 
and  stick  to  it. 

$ Be  realistic- 

If  your  income  is  balanced  against  a complete  and 
accurate  list  of  expenses,  any  problems  that  arise  can  be 
faced  squarely. 

$ Adjust  to  change- 

You  will  need  to  adjust  your  budget  as  your  income  or 
your  expenses  change. 

$ Family  members  help- 

If  other  family  members  understand  the  money  situa- 


tion; they  will  be  more  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
spending  program  (especially  if  they  will  also  need  to 
make  adjustments  in  their  own  spending  habits]. 


$ Organize  budgeting  materials- 

Keep  all  your  bills,  receipts,  cancelled  checks,  etc.,  in 
a home  money  management  center,  such  as  a desk 
drawer  or  filing  case. 

$ One  person  manages  income* 

It  may  be  more  desirable  to  have  one  person  in  the 
family  handle  the  details  of  paying  the  bills  and  keeping 
the  records.  If  these  duties  are  to  be  shared,  be  sure  that 
each  person  knows  his  responsibilities. 

The  recruiting  command  recognizes  its  responsibility 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  its  recruiting  field  force  and  is 
making  efforts  to  fulfill  it.  However,  you  as  an  individual 
share  the  responsibility  and  must  adjust  your  spending 
habits  to  the  point  where  you  can  live  within  your 
income. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  up  deficits  on  a month-by- 
month basis.  Remember,  no  cheating;  budgets  will  only 
work  if  they  are  followed.  (SFC  Pauline  Johnson, 
USAREC  QOL)  ^ 
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Culinary  exhibitions  are  often  used  in  high  school  home  economics  classes 
to  promote  Army  awareness. 

Students  and  soldiers: 
A winning  combination 


by  Ray  Sheely  and  Loring  Wilson 
Baltimore/Washington  DRC 

Today’s  volunteer  Army  needs  high 
school  seniors  and  high  school  diploma 
graduates.  Now,  certainly,  a good 
number  of  these  select  people  see  our 
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advertising  and  look  up  their  local 
recruiter  in  the  Yellow  Pages,  but  we 
can’t  rely  on  chance  to  fill  the  ranks. 
After  all,  if  you  need  a certain  number 
of  gold  nuggets  to  pay  the  rent,  you 
don’t  wait  for  them  to  find  you,  you  go 
to  a gold  mine. 


If  the  high  schools  are  gold  mines 
for  recruiters,  at  least  it  isn’t  a one- 
sided benefit.  Schools  have  tight  bud- 
gets, getting  tighter  all  the  time  in 
fact,  and  there  are  many  things  that 
school  administrations  would  like  to 
provide  for  their  students  but  simply 
cannot  afford.  That  is  where  the  Army 
steps  in. 

A major  part  of  the  Baltimore/ 
Washington  DRC’s  high  school  pro- 
gram concentrates  on  providing  Army 
assets:  installation  tours,  career  edu- 
cation speakers,  sports  and  skills 
clinics,  and  various  forms  of  entei> 
tainment,  to  schools  which  otherwise 
could  not  affort  them.  In  so  doing,  the 
DRC  opens  school  doors  which  might 
be  closed  to  recruiters  if  the  adminis- 
trators felt  the  Army  was  simply  there 
to  take,  not  to  give. 

The  DRC  is  fortunate  in  regard  to 
providing  schools  with  tours.  There 
are  numerous  military  installations, 
offering  a myriad  of  professional  skills, 
well  within  a few  hours  drive  of  local 
high  schools.  The  real  key  to  a suc- 
cessful program  however,  is  the  co- 
ordination of  support  between  the 
schools  and  the  various  military  sup- 
port units.  For  example,  students  may 
be  invited  to  tour  the  Ordnance  Mu- 
seum at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 
early  in  the  school  year  and  later  view 
an  autopsy  film  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center  Museum.  Other  stu- 
dents may  tour  Davison  Army  Air 
Field  after  seeing  combat  engineers 
stage  a bridging  exercise  at  Ft.  Belvoir. 

Military  skills  are  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  on  the  tour  circuit.  Students 
can  learn  about  computer  science  at 
the  Pentagon  computer  center,  or  en- 
gineering at  the  Baltimore  District 
Corps  of  Engineers’  Chesapeake  Bay 
Model,  and  small  groups  of  advanced 
biology  students  are  permitted  to  tour 
the  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases  at 
Ft.  Detrick. 

Ft.  Myer  and  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  provide  historical  sites  for 
social  studies  classes.  Colorful,  pre- 
cision drills  by  units  of  the  Old  Guard, 
and  the  somber,  meaningful  memo- 
rials at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  are  also  part  of  the  DRC’s 
Military  District  of  Washington  tour. 
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Martial  arts  clinics  are  popular  with  students  and  recruiters. 


The  DRC  averages  nearly  one  tour 
per  day  during  the  school  year  for 
high  school  students  throughout  its 
tri-state  area  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and.  the  District  of 
Columbia.  These  tours  are  a bread- 
and-butter  part  of  the  high  school 
program,  because  they  enable  the 
recruiter  to  develop  a working  liaison 
with  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  high 
school. 

However,  a DRC  high  school  pro- 
gram does  not  live  by  tours  alone.  The 
available  Army  installations  can  only 
handle  so  many  tours  per  week,  and  in 
some  cases  schools  may  not  be  able  to 
schedule  a full  day’s  freedom  for  the 
students,  or  the  post  of  interest  may 
be  located  too  far  from  the  school  to 
accommodate  a one- day  tour.  In  those 
cases,  the  recruiter  can  request  that 
the  desired  Army  skills  be  brought  to 
the  school  to  supplement  the  curricu- 
lum; sort  of  like  bringing  the  moun- 
tain to  Mohammed. 

Career  education  speakers  are  a 
special  boon  to  the  recruiter  for,  while 
most  tours  are  limited  to  forty  or 
fewer  students,  a speaker  can  reach 
far  more  by  addressing  several  classes, 
or  even  an  assembly.  Medical,  law 
enforcement,  and  political  science 
speakers  are  just  some  of  the  career 
subjects  that  are  provided  to  area  high 
schools  regularly.  The  knowledge  the 
speakers  impart  to  the  students  can  tie 
in  directly  with  the  school’ s programs. 

In  addition  to  skills  and  speakers. 
Special  Forces  teams  can  rappel  from 
auditorium  balconies  or  jump  teams 
can  drop  from  10,000  feet  onto  cam- 
puses, demonstrating  their  own  brand 
of  military  skills.  Culinary  arts  teams 
demonstrate  cake  decoration  and  ice 
sculpture  to  home  economics  classes 
as  a routine  part  of  the  Army’s  involve- 
ment. Recruiters  also  provide  static 
displays  for  high  school  career  days 
that  help  explain  what  the  Army  has 
to  offer  and  how  it  can  benefit  the 
student.  Cinema  vans  and  pods  pro- 
vide a visual  explanation  of  the  pre- 
sent day  Army  and  how  each  person 
fits  into  the  system  to  make  it  work. 

High  school  athletic  coaches  also 
receive  considerable  assistance  from 
the  Army  in  the  form  of  sports  clinics. 
Baseball,  basketball,  wrestling,  soccer, 


archery,  fencing,  martial  arts,  and 
many  other  clinics  are  given  at  the 
high  schools  by  expert  military  clini- 
cians throughout  the  school  year,  so 
that  students  receive  first-hand  in- 
structions from  world-class  athletes 
at  no  cost  to  the  school. 

Recruiters  can  also  request  that  the 
schools  be  provided  with  first  class 
entertainment  at  school  assemblies. 
Army  bandsmen  are  certainly  adept 
at  more  than  military  tattoos.  They 
can  also  provide  excellent  Dixieland 
jazz,  twangy  country  and  western, 
and  superb  classical  concerts  as  well. 

What?  High  school  students  want 
rock?  Then  just  picture  this:  the  whole 
auditorium  swaying  as  a singer  belts 
out  “Don’t  you  step  on  my  blue  suede 
shoes,”  doing  a pretty  fair  Elvis  imi- 
tation. There’s  only  one  thing  wrong 
with  it.  Oh,  he’s  got  the  low  slung 
guitar,  and  his  hips  are  gyrating  just 
right  - but  instead  of  a high- collared, 
bejeweled,  white  jumpsuit,  this  rocker 
is  wearing  Army  dress  blues.  He’s  a 
member  of  the  Volunteers,  the  Army’s 
rock  and  roll,  rhythm  and  blues,  coun- 
try combo. 

The  Volunteers  are  only  one  of  the 
musical  groups  which  this  DRC  uses 
to  penetrate  the  quality  high  school 
market.  Proximity  to  Washington, 
DC,  is  certainly  helpful,  since  the 
First  US  Army  Band,  the  US  Army 


Field  Band,  and  the  US  Army  Band 
are  in  our  backyard.  Having  all  of 
these  versatile  bands  around  allows 
for  scheduling  to  meet  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual schools,  whether  they  want 
classical,  country,  jazz,  rock,  or  choral 
music.  But  even  more  valuable  than 
concerts  are  the  clinics  which  these 
bands  can  conduct,  and  auditions 
which  can  result  in  direct  enlistments. 

Another  form  of  entertainment  is 
the  marching  unit.  Precision  teams 
wearing  Revolutionary  War  uniforms, 
or  drill  teams  with  flashing,  chrome- 
plated  bayonets,  make  a lasting  im- 
pression when  they  perform  on  the 
auditorium  stage  or  the  high  school 
football  field.  They  instill  a sense  of 
meaning  to  the  discipline  and  team- 
work needed  in  today’s  society  whether 
the  students  decide  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary or  not. 

This  year  alone,  as  of  March  1982, 
the  Balt/Wash  DRC  had  conducted 
127  high  school  programs  at  an  average 
cost  of  $615  per  function.  The  students 
and  faculty  benefit,  as  do  the  recruiters 
in  particular  and  the  Army  in  general. 

The  goal  of  the  Army  has  always 
been  to  represent  and  serve  the  Amei^ 
lean  citizenry.  Providing  Army  assets 
to  high  schools,  assets  they  could  not 
otherwise  afford,  is  just  one  way  that 
the  Balt/Wash  DRC  helps  to  support 
that  goal. 
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1.  USAREC  Regulation  350-7  states  that  mass  producing  200  cards  is  pro- 
hibited. When  refining  leads  from  a USAREC  Form  539  or  an  ASVAB  printout,  when  will 
the  USAREC  Form  200  card  be  initiated  by  the  recruiter? 

a.  200  cards  will  be  prepared  and  placed  in  the  card  file  suspense  upon 
contact  of  lead. 

b.  Upon  receipt  of  any  lead  list,  all  names  will  be  transposed  to  a 200  card. 

c.  Not  later  than  the  first  face-to-face  interview. 

d.  As  soon  as  an  individual  agrees  to  an  appointment. 

2.  When  talking  to  a bright  high  school  senior  or  diploma  graduate  who 
indicates  an  intention  to  go  to  college,  you  should  try  to  interest  him  in  Army 
service  by: 

a.  Talking  about  the  Army’s  job  training  programs. 

b.  Talking  about  the  excellent  medical  benefits,  retirement  program,  and 
high  Job  security. 

c.  Telling  him  about  the  combat  arms  bonus. 

d.  Presenting  possibilities  of  a two-year  tour  with  high  educational  benefits. 

3.  A task  in  the  Soldier’s  Manual  is  “Prospect  by  Territory  Canvass.”  That 
means: 

a.  Having  the  prospect  come  to  the  recruiting  station. 

b.  Calling  or  going  to  where  the  prospect  might  best  be  found. 

c.  Making  an  appointment  for  a sales  presentation  in  the  applicant’s  home. 

d.  Meeting  the  recruiter  standard  of  performance  of  one  new  recruiter 
generated  appointment  per  day  by  telephone  from  the  LRL  or  ASVAB  List. 

4.  What  is  the  primary  benefit  of  the  Zip  Code  Accession  Report? 

a.  To  determine  how  many  people  went  in  the  Army  from  a given  Zip  Code. 

b.  To  see  how  you’re  doing  in  a particular  Zip  Code. 

c.  To  compare  the  Army’s  recruiting  results  with  that  of  the  other  recruiting 
services. 

d.  To  make  sure  all  of  your  Zip  Codes  are  accounted  for  and  you’re  getting 
credit  for  them. 

5.  How  often  is  a recruiter  required  to  visit  his  designated  USAR  unit  at 
weekend  drill? 

a.  Monthly.  c.  Annually. 

b.  Quarterly.  d.  There  is  no  requirement. 

6.  How  often  should  contact  between  a recruiter  and  a person  in  DEP  be 
maintained? 

a.  Once  a week. 

b.  Once  every  two  weeks  and  at  least  3 days  prior  to  departing  on  Active  Duty. 

c.  Once  a month  and  at  least  weekly  during  the  last  month  of  Delayed  Entry 
status. 

d.  Enlistee  will  be  instructed  to  contact  his/her  recruiter  a minimum  of  once 
every  2 weeks  and  at  least  weekly  during  the  last  month  of  Delayed  Entry  status, 
and  again  3 days  prior  to  departing  on  Active  Duty.  If  the  enlistee  fails  to  make 
contact  on  the  required  date,  the  recruiter  is  required  to  contact  the  enlistee  on 
that  date. 

7.  VEAP  Benefits  are  held  by  the  Veterans  Administration  until  the  soldier  or 
veteran  applies  for  benefits.  Benefits  are: 

a.  Paid  directly  to  the  school  each  quarter  of  school  enrollment. 

b.  Paid  directly  to  the  school  each  month  of  school  enrollment. 

c.  Paid  directly  to  the  soldier  or  veteran  each  month  of  school  enrollment. 

d.  Paid  directly  to  the  soldier  or  veteran  in  a lump  sum. 

8.  If  the  prospect  appears  tense  and  uncomfortable  during  the  interview  you 
should: 

a.  Ask  him  a basic  qualification  question,  i.e.,  APPLE  MD. 

b.  Use  a sales  vocabulary  to  make  yourself  more  comfortable. 

c.  Use  small  talk  and  friendly  gestures  to  put  him/her  at  ease. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

9.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  a step  in  gaining  a prospects’  attention  and 
establishing  rapport? 

a.  Mystery  - You  have  an  athletic  scholarship. 

b.  Gift  - Give  prospect  a T-shirt. 

c.  Compliment  - Tell  him  how  well  he  scored  on  ASVAB. 

d.  Law  Violation  - Ask  him  if  he  has  any. 

10.  Which  of  the  following  is  a major  factor  in  determining  the  success  of  the 
Schools  Recruiting  Program? 

a.  Indicating  the  priority  of  contact,  on  LRL  and  ASVAB  printout,  in  front  of 
each  lead’s  name. 

b.  Integrating  all  available  resources  (clinics,  displays,  educator  tours, 
COI/DEP  functions.  Man-day  Spaces,  Hometown  Recruiter  Aides)  to  gain  high 
visibility  for  the  Army,  thereby,  generating  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
administrators,  and  parents. 


c.  Sharing  access  to  all  LRL  with  USAR  recruiter. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

11.  Field  recruiters  are  required  to  maintain  a Planning  Guide  to  assist  in 
managing  their  time  productively.  Which  of  the  following  entries  are  required  to 
be  reflected  in  the  Planning  Guide? 

a.  Confirmed  appointments. 

b.  High  school/college  activities. 

c.  Area  canvassing. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

1 2.  Applicants  must  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an  alien  who  has  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  or  a National  of 
the  United  States.  Who  may  approve  a citizenship  waiver  if  the  applicant  is  none 
of  the  above? 

a.  DRC  commander. 

b.  Area  commander. 

c.  Waivers  are  not  considered. 

d.  CG  USAREC. 

13.  If  a person  was  denied  reenlistment  at  time  of  separation  from  the  Army, 
under  the  Trainee  Discharge  Program  (TDP)  or  the  Expeditious  Discharge 
Program  (E  PD),  how  long  must  he/she  wait  before  being  able  to  requests  waiver 
for  reenlistment? 

a.  One  year  from  date  of  discharge. 

b.  Two  years  from  date  of  discharge. 

c.  Three  years  from  date  of  discharge. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

1 4.  REACT  is  a vital  system  that  provides  field  recruiters  with  additional  leads 
who  have  responded  to  Army  advertising.  When  should  these  leads  be  placed  on 
the  Prospect  Card  File  Suspense? 

a.  At  the  time  of  receipt. 

b.  At  the  time  of  contact. 

c.  At  the  time  the  individual  agrees  to  an  appointment. 

d.  At  the  time  of  mental  testing. 

15.  The  USAREC  Form  539  (Lead  Refinement  List)  provides  which  of  the 
following? 

a.  Provides  a systematic  approach  to  lead  refinement. 

b.  Gives  the  recruiter  easy  access  to  a maximum  number  of  leads  in  a 
minimum  amount  of  time. 

c.  Indicates  final  disposition  for  leads  which  do  not  become  prospects  and 
also  reflects  which  leads  become  prospects. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

16.  A successful  School  Recruiting  Program  must: 

a.  Be  tailored  to  meet  both  the  individual  school  needs  as  well  as  the 
assigned  mission  established  for  that  school. 

b.  Incorporate  Total  Army  Recruiting  Involvement  Program. 

c.  Receive  continuous  year-round  follow-up  action  on  the  student  lead  list. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

1 7.  VEAP  is  the  Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Program.  It  replaced  the  G.l. 
Bill  Education  Benefits  for  those  entering  active  service  after  1 January  1 977. 
The  Basic  VEAP  is  available  to: 

a.  All  DOD  officers  and  enlisted  persons  now  on  Active  Duty. 

b.  Army  enlisted  persons  in  AFQT  Category  l-IIIA  only. 

c.  All  DOD  officers  and  service  members  entering  active  service  after  1 
January  1977. 

d.  Both  Active  and  USAR  personnel  who  enlisted  subsequent  to  1 January 
1977. 

18.  Which  of  the  following  items  cannot  be  used  for  verification  of  an 
applicants’  Social  Security  Number? 

a.  DD  Form  214/21  5. 

b.  SSAN  Card. 

c.  Drivers  License. 

d.  Certified  letter  from  parents. 

19.  Persons  pending  charges  are  not  eligible  for  enlistment;  however,  they 
can  be  pre-processed  for  a waiver. 

True  False 

20.  Which  of  the  following  isnof  required  for  a 2-year  (Table  H-26,  AR601  -210) 
enlistment? 

a.  HSDG. 

b.  AFQT  50. 

c.  Specific/required  MOS  for  option. 

d.  Be  1 8 years  old. 
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MOS35H:  Calibration  Specialist 


Today’s  Army  depends  on  some  of  the  most  sophisti- 
cated equipment  that  science  has  devised.  To  operate 
this  equipment,  highly  trained  and  professional  soldiers 
are  needed.  Soldiers  who  repair  and  maintain  this  com- 
plicated arsenal  use  even  more  technically  sophisticated 
equipment. 

Leading  the  field  in  complication  and  sophistication 
are  the  tools  and  equipment  needed  to  check  the  accuracy 
of  and  to  calibrate  test  equipment.  This  is  the  job  of  the 
calibration  Specialist,  MOS  35H. 

Simply  stated  the  35 H repairs,  tests,  and  calibrates  all 
Test,  Measuring,  and  Diagnostic  Equipment  [TMDE] 
that  the  Army  uses. 

The  equipment  which  a 35H  uses  must  be  very 
accurate.  In  fact,  this  equipment  must  meet  standards  set 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  These  exacting 
specifications  have  their  purpose.  If  the  calibration 
specialist  makes  a mistake  testing  or  checking  a piece  of 
avionics  test  equipment,  the  Army  could  lose  a whole 
aircraft  crew  along  with  an  expensive  aircraft. 

The  area  of  the  calibration  specialist’s  expertise  may 
require  him  to  repair  the  extremely  sensitive  and  compli- 
cated modulation  analyzer,  which  checks  signal  genera- 
tor accuracy.  Another  time  he  may  be  called  on  to  check 
the  accuracy  of  the  relatively  simple  torque  wrench,  or 
oil  pressure  gauge  used  by  the  mechanics  in  the  motor 
pool. 

“This  field  is  aways  changing.  You  hardly  ever  work 
on  the  same  type  of  equipment  twice  in  the  same  week,” 
said  SP4  Myron  D.  Stevens  of  the  95th  Service  Company, 
Redstone  Arsenal. 

Stevens  is  a former  electronic  equipment  repairman 
(MOS  35B]  who  went  through  a three  month  transition 
course  at  Lowery  AFB,  CO,  before  being  awarded  the 
35H  MOS. 

The  training  period  for  the  35H  basic  course  is  long  and 
demanding.  Many  different  pieces  of  equipment  which 
soldiers  must  learn  to  repair  are  taught  during  a self- 
paced  course  which  includes  some  non-repair  subjects 
such  as  physics  and  trigonometry  in  addition  to  electronics. 

Most  soldiers  complete  the  course  in  about  34  weeks. 
However,  only  about  10  percent  of  the  Army’s  calibration 
devices  can  be  studied  in  the  school  atmosphere,  there- 
fore, much  of  the  calibration  specialist’s  learning  takes 
place  after  he  leaves  Lowery,  and  goes  to  the  field. 

Further  training  is  necessary  as  the  soldier  gains 
experience  and  confidence.  To  repair  most  of  the  Army’s 
communications  and  radar  equipment  requires  the  spe- 
cialist to  return  to  school  and  learn  microwave  calibration 
in  order  to  keep  that  equipment  running  smoothly. 

A sense  of  pride  and  professionalism  is  evident  in  the 
soldiers  who  hold  the  MOS  35 H.  They  maintain  and 
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repair  some  of  the  most  vital  and  complicated  equipment 
in  the  Army’s  maintenance  field.  Without  a high  degree 
of  expertise  and  competence  covering  a wide  range  of 
subjects  many  of  the  Army’s  sophisticated  systems 
would  soon  be  inoperable. 

As  SP4  Josh  E.  Long,  also  of  the  95  th  Service  Company, 
said,  “Everything  we  repair  is  important  to  some  vital 
piece  of  equipment.  If  we’re  not  accurate  in  our  calibra- 
tions then  there  is  a good  chance  that  someone’s  life 
could  be  in  jeopardy.  That’s  why  we  have  to  be  very 
careful.” 

He  added,  “I  am  glad  that  I have  this  MOS.  It  is  vital  to 
the  Army.  When  I go  home  at  night,  I know  that  I have 
accomplished  something. 

“When  I get  out  of  the  Army,  I’ll  be  in  a position  to  get  a 
really  good  job  with  a civilian  firm.” 

According  to  CWO  Lawrence  Webster,  a calibration 
technician  at  Redstone,  “We  calibrate  something  which 
calibrates  something  else.  It  is  a fine  chain  of  checks  and 
balances. 

He  added  that  almost  every  system  the  Army  has  is 
highly  technical.  With  the  more  sophisticated  weapons 
calibration  specialists  must  take  a scientific  approach.  It 
is  critical  to  have  well  trained  soldiers  who  know  what 
they  are  doing. 

He  concluded,  “I  have  been  in  this  field  for  nine  years 
and  I like  it.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  most  difficult  and 
rewarding  career  field  in  the  Army  today.” 


Specialist  Four  Josh  Long,  of  the  95th  Service  Company  at 
Redstone  Arsenal,  makes  final  adjustments  on  a piece  of 
electronics  monitoring  equipment.  His  watch  is  on  his  pocket 
so  it  won’t  become  magnetized. 
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